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THE MONTH. 


HE opening of Parliament was less satisfactory in one respect 

than Englishmen generally had expected. The announcement 
that Her Majesty would open the session as she used to do and ought 
generally to have done, had been hailed with great delight, not only 
by the tradespeople, to whom it was a promise of a revival of the 
court festivities, which means business for them, but by shrewd 
watchers of public opinion among the friends of the English system 
who had long seen, with anxiety, the actual effect upon it of the 
abdication by the queen of all her duties. ‘The fact is that Her 
Majesty has so persistently secluded herself from the loyal world, 
since Prince Albert’s death, and so stubbornly declined to discharge 
the only remaining duties of her office, that she has impaired the old- 
time feeling of loyalty which in earlier generations was so strong 
among her people. A generation has grown up out of childhood 
into the active duties of life since she appeared before her subjects’ 
eyes as a real queen and these are not the days when superstition 
clings very faithfully to old ideas. Her Majesty has become a sort 
of myth—a creature spoken of in the court journal, believed to 
exist at stated seasons at Osborne or Balmoral and known to have 
been present on the Alberta when it sank the Mistletoe—but what 
she was and what she did few could understand and fewer tell. 
Stat nominis umbra, and both her name and office seem to 
throw a smaller shadow now-a-days than they used todo. When 
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therefore it was announced that she was about to resume her place 
and duties, men rejoiced and London’s loyal heart throbbed with an 
honest thankfulness. But the result was not satisfactory. She came, 
but not in state. She opened the session by her presence, but would 
not read her speech; and the end was a sense of disappointment, 
which crops out in the journals and is shown in many ways. There 
remain but few duties to the monarchy of England. Politically, as 
we know, the sovereign is sovereign no longer; but the queen is the 
Head of the Social Life and the Fountain of Honor. She can con- 
trol the morals of her court, and temper or not the tone of its society. 
Victoria did a noble work in the earlier days of her long reign, and 
renewed the life of the monarchy in English hearts. She can hardly 
afford to throw away her influence or withdraw herself, while she 
enjoys the privileges, from the discharge of the chief duties of her 
place. Her throne rests on the faith and affection of her people, on a 
faith that is constant, on an affection that still is strong. But the 
one may be shaken and the other loosened, and neither can be fed 
and kept alive only (through a disheartening present into a doubt- 
ful future) by the memory—however pleasant—of the past. 


THE Senatorial elections seem to bespeak some stability for the 
Republic. The newspapers give various accounts and different 
classifications of the successful candidates but we can perhaps be 
certain that a majority of the new Senate will be Republican. ‘The 
distinctions between French political parties are not, like our own, 
clearly marked. There are no Whig or Tory, Liberal or Conserva- 
tive, Democratic or Republican parties in France. No two journals 
seem to classify the partisans of their Centres or Lefts and Rights 
alike and so of course, none agree about the Senators. One puts 
the ‘‘ Conservative Republicans” at 170. Another divides them 
into ‘‘ Republicans” and ‘ Conservatives’? and says that the former 
number about 100. This one includes the Radicals among the Re- 
publicans, that puts them in a class by themselves. ‘* Monarchists’’ 
are, in the account given by a leading paper, all who favor a monarchy, 
Legitimists, Orleanists, Bonapartists. According to another, the 
Orleanists as a party do not exist, and the Legitimists are included 
with the Radicals, probably as irreconcilable like them and fit to be 
tied up in a bag together with them. The experiment of this new 
Senate for life will be interesting to watch. 
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CasTELAR and one other are the only two Republicans by pro- 
fession elected to the Spanish Cortes. The unknown other is prob- 
ably not, like Castelar, a Republican by conviction and on principle. 
The war in the North still continues with varying success, and the 
Carlists seem to the observer from a distance to be as busy as ever. 
If King Alfonso has in him any stuff at all, he has not shown it yet, 
and it can hardly be expected that he will prove himself other than 
a weak and, it is hinted, vicious boy, He comes of a bad stock, run 
out and exhausted. When the barrel runs as low as it has done in 
the case of his family, little but sediment remains. , 


THE reports are contradictory about Herzegovina, Count An- 
drassy and the Porte. It has been said that notwithstanding the 
acceptance of the Austrian note, the Sultan is going on building his 
expensive mosque and bothering himself very little about the north- 
ern troubles. The insurgents, too, have gained ground so fast that 
they are growing more and more importunate in theirdemands. The 
fire which a bucketfull of water would have quenched may, after a 
little, resist a torrent like Niagara; and this Herzegovinian flame has 
seized on dry material in the midst of much that is inflammable. 
Montenegro is hardly to be kept cool. Servia and Bosnia are hot 
already. It is said that Austria has three hundred thousand troops 
massed near the frontier. La Scandale commence. It was said in 
the Levant, in ’67, when the Cretan Revolution was at its height 
and seemed to have a chance of success, that His Imperial Majesty 
Abdul Aziz inquired one day what Crete was, and where and what 
the trouble meant. Unusual as such a natural desire for knowl- 
edge was, his majesty’s ministers were quite prepared for it, and 
comforted him by producing a map on which Crete was a tiny 
rocky islet in a distant sea, and assuring him that the trouble was not 
of the slightest consequence. They were successful then; perhaps 
they have tried the same plan now. It would certainly be easier to 
follow a similar course with the imperial mind than to try to ex- 
plain to it the origin and rise of these disturbances among the Slaves. 
The Herzegovinian question is after all only a little more compre- 
hensible than the Schleswig-Holstein question, of which Lord Palmer- 
ston said that he and Mr. A.,of the Foreign Office, were the only men 
that ever understood it ; and Mr. A was dead, while he himself had 
forgotten all about it. 
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It is so much the fashion to criticise public men unfairly, and 
form opinions of them on insufficient knowledge, that public journals 
cannot be too careful lest they do injustice. The reports about the 
American Minister in England have, however, taken a different shape 
now, and assume the form of charges which affect not only himself 
the Administration which sent him to London, or more correctly 
which has kept him there, but also the honor and reputation of the 
American name. One might excuse the unfortunate business about 
the ‘* Poker Rules,’? which almost became a scandal last summer, and 
accept General Schenck’s explanation of the matter, although he 
might regret the occurrence ; but it is hard to find satisfactory his de- 
fence in the matter of the Emma Mine. Most men who know the 
General or were familiar with his course in Congress felt that Gen- 
eral Grant, in selecting him as our Representative in London, had 
spoiled a useful Congressman to make an inefficient Minister. Not 
that he did not have ability. General Schenck had often proved 
that he is a man of parts, but neither his tastes, his experience nor his 
training, if the last he could be said to have had, fitted him to go 
to England. We have had there John Adams and J. Q. Adams, 
John Jay and Richard Rush, and in later times Mr. Dallas, Mr. Mc- 
Lane, Mr. J. R. Ingersoll, Mr. Everett, Mr. Bancroft, Mr. Buchanan, 
Mr. C. F. Adams and Mr. Motley, some of whom were statesmen 
and men of ability, and all at least ‘masters of deportment’— 
which General Schenck is not. Now that the cable is laid and the 
the Secretary of State insists on conducting negotiations himself, we 
do not need an acute politician at St. James’s, but we do a gentleman. 
Of all things we want a man whose life and character, whose 
walk and works, will elevate in England the reputation of Americans. 
It is a serious injury to us as a people, more serious than seems at 
first, though we cannot measure it in money, when an American 
representative instead of winning confidence creates distrust, instead 
of reflecting honor brings us into shame. Now that legal proceed- 
ings are commenced in London, all men should wait and hope that 
the American Minister will prove himself duped and not dishonest. 
But his usefulness in England ceased with the first suspicion, and he 
ought to have been recalled without delay. Every day that he has 
remained since then has lowered our reputation, lessened our influ- 
ence, done the Administration infinite harm and the General no good. 
His tardy resigation, now too late, (it is rumored) is at hand. Let 
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us hope that the President will give us, for the twelvemonth of 
power that remains for him, an intelligent, high-toned, cultivated 
American—of whom there are many, if he knows but few. 


SPEAKING of Schenck reminds one that his last apologist is dead. 
Reverdy Johnson had outlived his activity as a politician, and his 
fame as a statesman belonged to an earlier day. But he was a great 
lawyer in every sense of those words. In Constitutional law he was 
an authority of the first rank, and in all branches of the science his 
name was honorably known. He was more than a lawyer, too, and 
more than a statesman. Asa man he had won a reputation for 
honesty, sincerity and patriotism, which without his intellectual gifts 
would have made his name revered. In all the relations of life he 
bore an honored character, and his loss is felt by thousands who 
never saw the man. 


OnE of the many foolish things which the Democratic party has done 
and which occurring all the time make its longevity partake of the 
miraculous—was the appointment of the individual Hambleton, whom 
the Zribune has just driven out of the clerkship of Ways and Means. 
Of course it is not fair to call a party to account for the appointment 
of an obscure man to a two-penny office. But when a party (or an 
individual) makes great professions of honesty, and comes into office 
as the champion of Reform as the Democrats did in’74, it must not 
expect to do badly in any instance, whether from stubborness or 
want of knowledge, without encountering indignant criticism. The 
man’s unworthy history must have been known to those who ap- 
pointed him clerk of the Ways and Means Committee, or should have 
been if it was not, and they and their party are responsible. Even if 
the majority of the House had been active, intelligent, industrious 
and large-minded in its three months session, such acts as this would 
negative much of its influence with the men to whom party name is 
nothing and party organization only a means—who seek high and 
patriotic ends, and care little by whom they are brought about, or 
how, if only honorably. The Democratic party has an especial gift— 
it is so perfect that it can come only from the gods—of inspiring dis- 
trust in its sincerity and doubt of its capacity to govern ; a gift of do- 
ing or saying something which convinces the people, even in the act 
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perhaps of placing the wheel in its hands, that it is after all unfit 
steer the ship. 


* . 

Mr. RANDALL’s retrenchment committee is cutting down a good 
many sound limbs along with the rubbish. The economy which it 
proposes is not entirely unselfish. The child of such economy, be- 
gotten by political necessity, is too apt to be called, and justly, too, 
political capital. He is a sickly infant, and doesn’t often live to walk 
alone. Least of all does he ever become a staff for the aged, or pre- 
sent a shoulder stalwart and strong enough to lean upon. Unfor- 
tunately, Congressmen of both parties must be economical from 
expediency, and as a matter of policy rather than of principle, and 
the Republicans dare not oppose measures of economy except with 
infinite care. ‘The public service is likely to suffer in consequence. 
One result of the policy inaugurated in the diplomatic appropriation 
bill will be (if it be carried out) to deprive the public of the services 
of all men who are not rich. Few men now can afford to leave 
their practice at the bar, their salaries on the bench or in other 
places, or the peace of private life, for the post of envoy or minister 
abroad ; and if our economical House goes on, none but the richest 
Americans can accept such places in the future. This penny-wise 
pound-foolish policy has done us no end of injury already in other 
things. When shall we learn that it is wise economy in public 
affairs, as well as in private life, to buy the best article for the pur- 
pose and pay its honest value ? 

Some of the diplomatic correspondence, it is true, would convey 
the impression that it is dear at any price, and justify some of the 
prunings of the Committee. Mr. Meredith Read will certainly have 
only himself to blame if he is legislated out of office, if it should 
really be the fact that the Secretary had to publish his correspond- 
ence willy-nilly. The Department of State and the country at 
large hardly needed the assurance of a diplomatic letter headed 
‘‘Legation of the United States, Athens, Greece. Sir:’? and end- 
ing ‘‘I have the honor to be, Sir, etc., etc., etc.,’’ that the moon 
which looked down on the Queen of Greece, the American Minister 
and the ruins of the Acropolis, was the same moon fhat did that 
identical thing for Pericles and Themistocles, and others of whom 
the Department and some portion of the country had already 
heard. Nor does it seem necessary, as Mr. Holman was inclined 
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to say, that the Government should know that King George wore the 
uniform of a general, and the High-priest’s back was stiff with gold 
embroidery. $7,500 a year and contingent expenses certainly seem 
a large price for the privilege of having Gen. Read in the public 
service ; but the Secretary will certainly greatly miss him as a cor- 
respondent if Congress has its way and brings him home. 


Ir it be true that the Democrats are discouraging in their Bour- 
bonism, what can be said of one group of the Republican leaders ? 
One might naturally suppose that Governor Chamberlain would 
have in his struggle with Whipper and Moses the hearty assistance 
of the leaders at Washington. Leaving outof consideration the ques- 
tions of Honesty and Honor, it might be thought that self interest 
would stimulate men like Senator Morton, who is so anxious to be 
President, to stop the fight which is raging within the party in South 
Carolina. Gov. Chamberlain is a Republican by conviction, and 
has always been one: what were Moses and Whipper, and what are 
they now? It is a struggle between two distinct forces in the 
Republican party. They are diverse, different, irreconcilable. 


The one is the parent of safety, of honest government, of prosperity ~ 


and peace ; the other is the father of evil, of anarchy, of ruin. The 
party cannot take them both into its bosom: it must choose one or 
the other. If it elect the side of Chamberlain, it may regain its 
prestige and hold on to power: if that of Moses, it will not deserve 
to live, nor can it hope to do so, at least in the Palmetto state. 


Worse even than their coldness to Governor Chamberlain and the 
cause he represents has been the confirmation by the Administra- 
tion leaders of Mr. Billings. Harsh as the remark may sound, it 
has been said that this was the worst appointment General Grant 
has made. At allevents it is believed that Mr. Billings was Durell’s 
assistant ; that he drew the midnight order which led to the latter’s 
fall and brought infinite sorrow on Louisiana; acted as counsel for 
Kellogg, and tried to suppress evidence before the Senate: and it is 
known that his confirmation was protested against by the bar of 
New Orleans without regard to party! It is such acts as this, 
whether looked upon as a Presidential nomination or an endorsement 
by the Senate, that dishearten thinking men of every party and both 
races. What can we hope for from the ignorant and vicious, when 
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the wiser and better cannot be trusted? What can be expected of 
the Bar if the Bench be dishonest—of the people when its leaders 
become corrupters and corrupted. 





Tue Brooklyn Council has begun its sessions, which promise to be 
about as satisfactory as the Committees and things which have pre- 
ceded it along the dark and dingy path of the Beecher-Tilton scan- 
dal. ‘There is very little doubt of its decision, no matter how far it 
goes towards the origin of the trouble, and none of its effect on pub- 
lic opinion. 

The believers in Mr. Beecher’s innocence will still believe it, and 
those who doubt it be ‘‘of the same opinion still.” Meantime 
there is much eloquence—a quantity of epistolary wisdom and 
infinite learning—lavished on the subject. Dr. Bacon is satirical, 
Mr. Beecher hot and cold by turns, often cheerful and witty— 
flowers abound, women throng the galleries, the proceedings are 
sprinkled with applause and laughter,and Brooklyn is happy and 
much talked about. 





Tue President has signed the Centennial Bill, and the Board of 
Finance will get the $1,500,000. Nothing remains now to be done 
but to draw from the Secretary of the Treasury or from Congress a 
liberal construction of the revenue laws, and thus relieve the for- 
eign Commissioners from all possible trouble in the future. Mr. 
Springer’s amendment is of a nature unexpected to that gentleman. 
Instead of putting the Government in the position of a preferred 
creditor—thus taking advantage of those who had helped the enter- 
prise in its days of doubt and danger, when it needed help the most— 
his provision does not even leave it where the bill did, the position of 
acommon stockholder. The United States might have given this 
money and done a handsome thing for an enterprise which had 
their honor in charge; they might have subscribed to its stock, 
which no doubt would have been prudent and business like and 
worthy of a Yankee nation—and which course indeed the bill origin- 
ally contemplated ; but Mr. Springer insisted on a provision that 
there should be no dividend of any profits until this money be 
returned into the Treasury. It is now claimed with great show of 
reason that no dividend of any profit can be made until the stock- 
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holders are paid, and the Government must therefore wait until the 
capital is all refunded. A ‘‘ Springer amendment”: might bea use- 
ful phrase in parliamentary practice, for the thing without a name is 
not uncommon. 


Tue Philadelphia municipal election has been very cheering to 
the lovers of Reform. In some places mistakes were made by the 
citizens, in others the politicians were too strong for them, but on 
the whole the general result is more than satisfactory. The citizen 
has tasted success and independence, and he will not return easily 
again into the fold. In some of the wards the change of vote 
amounted almost to a revolution. In the 8th, the stronghold of 
Republicanism, the Democratic and Reform candidate was chosen by 
nearly 500 majority; in the 23rd, the strongest of the Regulars was 
handsomely beaten; in the 21st an independent Peoples’ movement 
swept everything before it ; in the 15th Mr. Caven was triumphantly 
re-elected. Next year the Councils will contain a number of excellent 
and reliable men. Of course this result has not been easily accom- 
plished : it has required organization and work. ‘The newspapers, 
notably the Ze/egraph and Times, have been very effective, and their 
influence was perceptibly felt. The people have at last realized that 
the election of Councilmen is a matter of the first importance, and 
that they should go to the polls when they choose them as they 
would when they vote for Directors of any corporation of which 
they hold the stock: if they will do this persistently, we shall 
soon cease to blush for Philadelphia. 





Messrs. Moody and Sankey gathered and interested at their 
gospel meetings in this city at least twice a day for two months con- 
gregations numbering thousands of people, in which they inspired 
many rough and unromantic men to stand up and ask to be prayed 
for, to throng the inquiry rooms, and to return after their excite- 
ment, if such it were, ought to have subsided to testify that they had 
undergone a real change of spirit. And these results seem to have 
depended very little upon such contagious phrensies and e&citements 
as often carry, at revivals, the preachers and- preached quite out of 
their senses. These facts are quite extraordinary, and ought to be as 
much so to a skeptic as to a bigot. We would not offer any opin- 
ion as to the cause or usefulness or permanency of the effects, 
but it is certain that many explanations have been offered of them 
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quite below their dignity. The immense and continuing audiences, 
containing always the testimony of some rough and unaffected con- 
vert, have been ascribed to curiosity and excitement, and the pro- 
fession and labors of the evangelists to effrontery and hypocrisy. 
Such explanations are, objectively treated, trifling as proposing 
causes very incommensurate with the results; and considered subjec- 
tively they speak very little for their source. One feature of the 
affair has naturally provoked a torrent of fun. When the furniture 
of the building was sold to help to defray the expenses of the 
movement, a curious contest took place over the possession of the 
chairs which had been sat upon by eminent persons. Those which 
had been occupied by Mr. Moody, Mr. Sankey, President Grant, 
Mr. Wanamaker, Mr. Blaine and Col. Scott, sold at figures varying 
from $5 to $55, and were caught up eagerly at those rather high 
figures. It is not remarkable that out of the many thousands who 
heard Mr. Moody preach and Mr. Sankey sing, two should be 
found willing to give $55 apiece for their chairs, nor that out of 
the millions over whom President Grant presides there should be 
one who would give the extravagant sum of $22.50 for the chair he 
occupied ; Mr. Wanamaker’s power to consecrate a chair, or Col. 
Scott’s, may not seem at first sight so evident, nor can one see on 
what basis the values were put. But they were paid at least, and. 
that is more to the point. It has been said that the towels used by 
the evangelists were consigned, not to the hands of washer-women, 
as would have seemed natural, but to those of enthusiastic follow- 
ers who struggled for the possession of them ‘‘ just as they were.” 
This is certainly carrying the thing a peg too far. Virtuous and 
excellent as Messrs. Moody and Sankey doubtless are, they are still 
in the flesh, and more or less of the earth—earthy. 

Reverence for them as holy men is all very well, up to a certain 
point, but beyond that it takes the form of something that is far less 
dignified, and may even be harmful ; and, degraded to the low level 
of superstition, it ceases to be respectable. In the dingy twilight of 
such a story as this last, the bones of the eleven thousand Virgins at 
Cologne and other cheerful and authentic relics become almost lu- 
minous. But doubtless these stories have been greatly exaggerated. 
Slander would naturally roll such incidents under his tongue, and he 
may have licked a very harmless morsel into an ugly shape. At 
this very moment the depot church is tumbling down. The scent of 
the evangelists will surely hang around it still, though it is being 
broken and shattered, but thus far no hand has ventured to stay the 
destruction, and no voice plead with Mr. Wanamaker to ‘spare 
that’? depot. If all were true which those who belittle the evangel- 
ists and make fun of their labors tell us in solemn tones, no clothing 
store, however orthodox, would have been suffered to rise out of the 
premature ruins of the depot church. 
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THE ACADEMY OF NATURAL SCIENCES. 


re | Yon Academy of Natural Sciences has held its first meeting in 

the new hall at the corner of Race and Nineteenth streets, occu- 
pying its commodious building with the opening of the Centennial 
year. While thus changing its local habitation, it has found the 
occasion an appropriate one for revising its organization, and for 
adding some functions which shall, more nearly than heretofore, 
relate it to that public to whose generosity it is so indebted. 

As interested in the development of facilities for scientific research 
and training in Philadelphia, the writer prpposes to take a brief 
view of the Academy, endeavoring to discover what it is, and what 
it is not. And he here premises that the institution will be consid- 
ered with reference to the only standard possible ; viz: as occupy- 
ing the position of the leading institution for the development of 
the natural sciences in the second city of the Western Hemisphere, 
the first in the field of science, with a prestige based upon solid 
work done in the past. 

The objects of the Academy, as stated by its founder, and as re- 
called by its president in the late report of the trustees of the build- 
- ing-fund, are three-fold; the promotion of original investigation, 
of instruction, and of distribution of knowledge of the natural 
sciences in their broadest sense. And since all that is known of 
Nature is obtained by original research, this function may be 
looked upon as the most important. This office is indeed the dis- 
tinguishing one of institutions of this class ; for ordinary instruction 
on these subjects is given in all our colleges and universities ; and 
the duty thus imposed on their professors necessarily restricts the 
time and opportunity for research. The Academy of Natural 
Sciences should bear the relation to the University of Pennsylvania, 
that the Jardin des Plantes does to the medical and other schools 
of Paris, or the Royal Institution of Great Britain to her universi- 
ties. The fulfillment of this relation involves also instruction by 
lectures, which differ from those of the universities in important re- 
spects. The courses being more special, are necessarily more 
extended in their proper fields, while they have the special advan- 
tage of being fully abreast of the times in springing from original 
sources. 
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An institution of original research in the natural sciences em- 
braces three departments, viz: collections, publications and library. 
The first constitute the raw material of nature, the comprehension 
of which is the object of the investigator; the results of his work 
are recorded in the publications; while a library furnishes him with 
that which has already been brought within the range of human 
knowledge. Obviously enough, however, the mazeria/ is the sine 
qua non of original research. An institution without new collec- 
tions, is a stomach without food, a mill without grain. It is right 
here that the greatest want of knowledge exists. Institutions are 
lavishly supplied with books and buildings; but that out of which 
all scientific books age made, and to include which buiidings are 
erected, is little thought of. And yet of the ¢ivee necessary items, 
collections are far the cheapest, when obtained. by specialists. And 
here must be noted the obvious truism, that none but the scientist 
knows whaé to collect, where and how to collect, and how to preserve 
collections when made. 

There is, however, a still more important essential of production, 
and that is, of course, men. Without men, collections, publications 
and libraries are alike useless. Prof Haeckel, of Jena, indeed, says 
that the importance of scientific work done by institutions is in in- 
verse ratio to the extent of their buildings and the magnificence of 
their appointments; and it is certain that the true man of science 
needs few of these things. What he wants is first material, secondly 
materia’, and thirdly materia’. In fields explored by the micro- 
scope this may be had near at hand, and without expense; but in 
the great visible world, the contents of a continent are not suf- 
ficient to demonstrate the general laws of creation. A melan- 
choly sight is an institution of research, with buildings and all the 
paraphernalia of position, whose work consists of records of dona- 
tions and celebrations, catalogues of officers and members, and 
fearfully and wonderfully made constitution and by-laws. 

True men of science, like all other specially constituted men, ‘are 
not made, but born;’’ yet the range of the field is so great, and the 


diversity of available gifts so considerable, that men will not be want- 
ing in so large a country as our own. The fourth necessity of the 
institution of original research is, then, means of support for the 
competent investigator. The producer of knowledge is at least as 
worthy of support as he who transmits it to others. 
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With the endowment of investigators, valuable results will follow; 
but without this, nothing can be expected of buildings, collections 
and libraries. ‘The men who have developed the sciences of this 
century, have mostly done so with small and meagre appliances and 
miserable surroundings, but they have at least been able to devote 
their time to the work. 

In examining the relation which the Academy of Natural Sciences 
bears to these undeniable truths, let us first see what its positive 
qualities are. It possesses a roomy and elegant building, and a 
library sufficiently endowed to bring it up-to the needs of all original 
investigators. It has first-class collections of stuffed birds and shells, 
a fine herbarium, and in the other departments collections of various 
grades of value. Among these are numerous specimens of especial 
rarity and importance, particularly among the fossils. In most of 
the departments there are specimens, sometimes numerous ones, 
from which the first descriptions of the discoverers of the species 
were made. And these ‘‘type specimens’? have an especial value. 
If we add to these, fair but not full means for publishing the results 
of research, a general view of the actual producing facilities of the 
Academy has been attained. In the department of instruction, the 
institution possesses one endowment, that of the late Augustus E. 
Jessup, which pays $480.00 per annum for the support of students. 
These give half their time to the Academy in consideration. 

The institution, however, like all others, lacks more than it pos- 
sesses. First and chiefly, it lacks means of support for the in- 
vestigators. It has no paid professorships. Asa necessary conse- 
quence its collections increase slowly, and then in a direction little 
beneficial to original research. Skins of birdsand mammals are not 
the animals themselves; shells of molluscs are not the molluscs 
themselves. Costly gems and beautifully polished specimens are 
not what the mineralogist chiefly needs, although they have a high 
market value. In all vertebrata, except birds, the collection is poor ; 
in the articulata, by far the most extensive division of animals, there 
is relatively and absolutely little, and the lower invertebrata are not 
better represented. The osteological collection is small, and the 
very valuable series of human crania is now exceeded by a number 
of others. The valuable series of fossils embraces a very small frac- 
tion of the species known, and probably existing in the earth’s crust, 
as may be easily seen from the following calculation: The number 
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of species of living animals is roughly estimated at 500,000. There 
are twenty-three fossiliferous formations, which represent as many 
periods, some of which probably possessed more and others less 
numerous species of animals than the present period. If we multi- 
ply 500,000 by twenty we obtain 10,000,000 as the number of ani- 
mal species to be represented in our museums by several specimens 
of each, should the necessary preservation and discovery have been 
realized. 

These statements are not made for the purpose of depreciating the 
importance of our collections, but simply to indicate how greatly 
the work to be done exceeds that already accomplished. Moreover, 
no museum can cease to accumulate without bringing research in 
most directions to a stand still. As the middle ages were the period 
of cathedrals, so the present age is one of colossal museums, and of 
an extensive development of knowledge of the sensible creation. 

As a matter of fact, the Academy has almost ceased to extend its 
museum, excepting in one or two departments. Consequently: ori- 
ginal research based on its collections has very nearly come to an 
end. ‘There are now no original researches in progress which de- 
pend for material on the Academy, excepting some of such a lim- 
ited and casual kind, as not to make exception necessary. And this 
has been the case for several years. An examination of the vol- 
umes of the ‘‘ proceedings’? and ‘‘journal” of the society, shows 
that only a percentage of the matter published, was derived from 
stuly of material found in or obtained through the Academy’s col- 
lection. ‘Thus selecting at random, in 1856 we find that 204 pages 
record observations on material derived from outside sources, and 
not belonging to the Academy, whlle 80 pages cover studies made 
on the collections procured for, or existing in the institution. In 
1858, 186 pages are exotic, and 17 home material. In 1866, the 
ratio stands 315 to 77; in 1860, 373 to 114; in 1874, 142 to 6%, 
and so on. In each of these years there was other important mat- 
ter published, which was not derived from museum specimens of 
any kind, and is not therefore included in the enumeration. Now, 
these figures do not in any wise reflect on the industry of the scien- 
tists of the Academy, since of the matter mentioned as derived from 
a study of material from external sources, fully two-fifths were con- 
tributed by them. ‘The figures only go to show how far these gen- 
tlemen are necessitated to draw on the resources of more progres- 
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sive collections, and how valuable on the other hand are their ser- 
vices to the institutions making them. But it is evidently true that 
the chief service of the Academy to Natural Science for some years 
past, has been the publication of the results obtained by the study 
of the collections of the various government expeditions and surveys, 
most of which belong to the National Museum at Washington. And 
it is needless to add, that while the Academy in so doing performed 
a service to science of no ordinary importance, it must not be de- 
ceived into supposing that it is therefore an institution of original 
research. And this source of supply for publication is now nearly 
closed, since the numerous new publications of the surveys and of 
the National Museum absorb most of the results. 

This state of things is not due to the absence of first class scien- 
tists from the membership of the Academy. It has never lacked 
distinguished names, and eight or ten contemporaries can be quickly 
cited who are known wherever the natural sciences are studied, and 
whose mastery of their respective fields is not disputed. The weak 
point is in its organization. It may surprise some readers to learn 
that in this respect it does not differ from any other body which ob- 
serves decorum and transacts business when assembled. Its officers 
are the usual president, vice presidents, secretaries, etc., constituting 
a, management as appropriate to a historical society, library com- 
pany, and I might add church vestry, as to an academy of natural 
sciences. In a word, it has no positions designed for its distinctive 
and essential feature, its scientific experts. Under this arrange- 
ment the finances and property are well cared for, but the original 
research flourishes elsewhere. Swéor ne ultra crepidam; when the 
merchant arranges the work of the tailor, the blacksmith that of the 
weaver, and the dilettante that of the original investigator, among 
the varied results, work does not appear. The scientists work on 
exotic material at home, and the ‘‘original research”’ ceases to be a 
function of the Academy. To cite an example: a department of 
the institution supposed to be devoted to original research, after an 
existence of a few years, was found to have several thousand dollars 
to spare for building purposes, while the additions to knowledge de- 
veloped by study of the material in its possession were proportionally 
reduced. However creditable this state of things may be from a 
financial point of view, it fully justifies the ‘‘faint praise’ uttered 
by a distinguished foreign savant, ‘‘They will keep what they have 
got.”’ 
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The remedy for this is not difficult to discover. It is simply to 
adopt the organization which is possessed by all similar institutions 
the world over. Let it create as many positions as there is reason- 
able probability of receiving endowments in future years, and at- 
tach to them privileges which will render them desirable to incum- 
bents, and duties such as are necessary to the Academy. Of course 
the number of such chairs could not be large, and should relate, as 
to division of labor, about as do the professorships to the work of 
the universities. Such is the arrangement at the Jardin des Plantes. 
The duties of the professor include the supervision of the depart- 
ment of the museum appropriate to his specialty, and the delivering 
of a course of lectures thereon. In this way Paris offers to the 
student facilities in every direction, and he can take courses of the 
Sorbonne or Ecole de Medicine, varied with those of the Jardin des 
Plantes in some or all the departments. Such a course at the 
Academy of Natural Sciences would be a most valuable adjunct to 
the medical schools of Philadelphia. 

The financial question comes, however, at once to the front. 
This is ¢he question, and it must be largely left with the readers of 
this article. Nevertheless a few of the chairs above described could 
be now filled creditably without salary; and other chairs were better 
left unfilled than be occupied unworthily. Further than this, it is 
not unlikely that should the Academy adopt an organization worthy 
of its mission, and of the science of to-day, that a few endowments 
could be procured. These might not be up to the American ex- 
pectation, but would be fully equal to those received by many of 
the most illustrious men of Europe. It is difficult to believe that 
a people who endow libraries and uni¥ersities, would refuse the 
same support to institutions which produce the books that fill the 
one, and are the means of instruction used in the other. This is 
evidenced by the liberal subscription for the building just occupied 
—all which money would have been, in the writer’s estimation, as 
well spent in endowing chairs in the old locality. 

But should endowment be temporarily delayed, the reorganization 
should not be on that account postponed. If the voluntary services 
of four curators have been beneficial in the past, the same services 
of nine or ten experts must be vastly more so. Under scientific 
direction, intelligent persons can be employed to perform a part, at 
least, of the necessary drudgery. But the proposition to make this 
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kind of service the condition of holding the positions of direction 
in the museum, is to invert the universal order of things; to create 
a show museum only, and to erase the name of our Academy from 
the roll of honor for the time to come. Yet such a proposition is 
gravely entertained by some of the members, and constitutes the 
Avernus to which the descent is just now particularly easy. 

An organization such as is here indicated has been already in part 
adopted by the Academy and incorporated into the by-laws, but 
with such exceptions as to materially injure the practicability of the 
scheme. A temporary difficulty exists in the provision in the char- 
ter that the property, including museum, shall be under the man- 
agement of four curators. ‘This institution should give way to the 
larger number represented by the professors, or conservators, as they 
might be called. Sufficient reasons for such change have been already 
cited, but others may be added. ‘Thus it is obvious that four persons 
cannot arrange or label a museum in a correct manner; they cannot 
be expected to perform what all the experts in the Academy combined 
could not succeed in at the present time. While this is a work of 
specialists alone, the board of curators is only partially composed of 
special scientists. As having charge of the property, it necessarily 
includes business men and financiers, so that to two of its members 
at most must be delegated the proper scientific arrangement and man- 
agement of the museum. In the light of the functions of the Acad- 
demy this system is clearly impracticable, and in the light of exper- 
ience it is proven to be insufficient. While the care of the property 
should remain in the hands of business men, the arrangement, and 
above all, the increase of the museum should be in the hands of ex- 
perts, each in his proper department, as is the case in the institutions 
of the Old World. To employ one person and an assistant to arrange 
and label the entire museum is like employing a house-painter to 
furnish Madonnas and angels by the yard for the inside of a cathe- 
dral. And precisely similar results have followed,this policy so far 
as it has been adopted by the Academy, of which it may become 
necessary to speak at a future time. The gradual concentration of 
the direction of the museum into the hands of two or three persons 
is simply choking the mill at the sluice, or the man at his wind-pipe. 

The class of gentlemen who pursue science as as an alternative to 
the business which sacrifices to the lares and penates, and those who 
adopt it as an occasional recreation, will doubtless welcome any 
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‘ change of organization which will bring new material within their 
reach, or furnish a source of knowledge not otherwise accessible. 
Their own rights and privileges can be in no wise curtailed by the 
proposed creation of nine or ten conservators or professorships, but 
would remain where they are now. ‘They would, indeed, be en- 
hanced; for the present restriction of the management of the museum 
to four, or practically two persons, cannot offer the same facilities 
of introduction and access as in the case of a larger number. 
Finally, this reorganization should be perfected at once. The 
danger is that our city will be shorn of her strength in this field be- 
fore many years have elapsed. Several institutions with sufficient 
endowments will be in working condition before long, if present 
prospects are realized. I may merely mention one projected in a 
neighboring Western city, with an endowment of $2,000,000, and 
others to the south of us. And none of the experts of the Academy 
could refuse offers from these quarters, if accompanied by salary 
and opportunities of procuring the materials and aids to original 
research. E. D. Cope. 





ON THE TRAINING OF NURSES FOR THE SICK' 


ISS NIGHTINGALE, in opening the preface to her ‘Notes 


”? 


on Hospitals,” says: ‘It may seem a strange principle to 
enunciate, as the very first requirement in a hospital, that it should 
do the sick no harm.” But she goes on to show that hospitals may 
be so defective in contrivance and management that their inmates 
are in many respects placed at a disadvantage in their struggle with 
disease, or even exposed to new sources of danger ; thus being, as it 
were, betrayed by their own allies. 

When, however, we consider the word ‘ nursing,” and all that it 
implies—the host of kindly images it calls to mind—it may seem 
even more strange to say of this service that its first requisite is that 
it should do its recipient no harm. And those of us who have had 
the good fortune to find the evils of sickness mitigated by the tender 
care of skilful nurses, whether bound to them by ties of friendship 


1 By John H. Packard, M. D., one of the Surgeons to the Episcopal Hospital, 
Philadelphia. 
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or kindred, or serving for wages, may be inclined to doubt the 
necessity of any further provision in this matter. Let me say here, 
that in the majority of cases of severe illness, the battle is fought 
mainly by the nurse. The ablest medical advice may be of no avail, 
even if carried out, unless gentleness, firmness, care in many details 
to be hereafter mentioned, tact and common sense, are possessed by 
the constant attendants of the sufferers. Men there are, as well as 
women and children, who have such tenacity of constitution as to 
conquer even desperate disease, in spite of neglect and even bad 
treatment; but these are rare exceptions. In the main, the issues 
are determined in a great measure by faithful and skilful nursing, or 
the want of it. 

Probably few persons have ever asked themselves the question— 
‘« How are the sick nursed?”” The general answer would be—‘‘Oh, 
by their families, or their servants, or their friends.”” Fortunately, 
in many families there are servants who in cases of sickness assume 
the role of nurses asa matter of course. Their long-tried faithful- 
ness, the reciprocation of kindly feelings and good offices, and the 
experience they have gained on like occasions, combine to make 
their services in this capacity both acceptable and efficient. Often, 
again, the members of a family will take this duty upon themselves, 
and become by the force of affection skilled in the work. Ora 
friend will give up all other engagements for such a labor of love, 
and fulfil the task well. 

But there occur many cases in which these resources are wanting, 
or are exhausted by the demands on them, as in severe and long- 
continued illness, or when several members of a household are 
stricken down at once. How are these to be supplied ? 

Under such circumstances, the physician, or some friend or ac- 
quaintance, is called upon to recommend a nurse. It may be that 
the choice made in the emergency happens to be a good one; a 
person of skill and experience is obtained, and all goes well. But it 
may be that experiment after experiment is tried; a succession of 
ignorant, noisy, conceited, careless, or even dishonest or intem- 
perate characters come and go, the poor sufferer perhaps losing his 
life before any one worthy the name of a nurse appears upon the 
scene. 

This picture is not too strongly drawn. Let me quote from a 
high authority in England, where for a number of years organized 
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and earnest efforts have been made to establish a better order of 
things. ‘The London Lancet, speaking of a report from the sub- 
committee of the National Nursing Association, says : 


‘¢ This report shows in detail, and most truthfully, how many lives 
in all grades of society are annually sacrificed, because persons can- 
not be found to carry out skilfully and faithfully, as well as tenderly, 
the advice and directions of the physician. This want affects rich 
and poor alike. Many of those who live in palatial establishments, 
and are able to obtain anything and everything that money will buy, 
have experienced the sad fact that the lives of those nearest and dear- 
est to them have been lost, because the careful conduct of the 
nursing was not properly provided for. And the same want exists 
in the homes of the poor.’ 


So urgently was this need felt in the city about forty years ago, that 
a nurse society was organized, which is still in active operation; but 
it is identified with a Lying-in Charity to such a degree as to make 
the furnishing of nurses, for other than cases of confinement, of 
necessity a subordinate feature. One or two extracts from its last 
report will, however, afford some additional evidence upon our 
present subject. The managers say, quoting from the Report for 
1853, published in 1854: 


‘Tt is still true that ‘The want of efficient nurses, not only in 
obstetrical cases, but in sickness generally, is widely felt in our com- 
munity, and we have constantly been made acquainted with the 
great difficulty experienced in procuring good nurses, even by those 
who have the means to pay liberally for their services. The rapid 
increase of our city makes this want annually greater, and calls for 
a systematic arrangement by which this most useful occupation, so 
peculiarly within the sphere of women, shall be opened to such as 
are naturally adapted to its duties and responsibilities. To train 
such in the necessary acquirements, and introduce them favorably 
to notice when deserving, and to supply the demand for nurses, by 
establishing a communication between them and the public, is one 
object of our society.’”’ 


They say further, speaking of the preceding ten years’ work : 

‘* More than six thousand citizens have applied at the institution 
for nurses, of whom about four thousand have been supplied. The 
excess of applications for nurses beyond our capacity to supply them, 
has been a constant and_unvarying feature since the founding of 


the nurse school, verifying the quotation given above from the Report 
for 1853.” 


It would be but wasting time to argue at greater length as to the 
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need of additional provision for the efficient nursing of the sick in 
all classes of the community. Let us proceed to consider what we © 
want, and how to get it. 

The remarks now to be made will have reference especially to the 
training of female nurses; for the reason that among women we 
find the best material for the discharge of these duties, and that it 
would be impossible, except in military organizations, to find such 
a demand for male nurses as would warrant the establishment of 
training schools for them. It is indeed extremely seldom that cases 
occur in civil life, requiring attendance which cannot be given by 
women; and when a male nurse has been needful, so far as my ex- 
perience or observation has gone, there has never been any difficulty 
in obtaining one. 

Permit me here to quote from Dr. O. W. Holmes a passage, the 
aptness of which will, I trust, be apparent, and which may recall to 
some of us characters that we have had the good fortune to know in 
real life: 

‘¢She had that genius of ministration which is the special province 
of certain women, marked even among their helpful sisters by a 
soft, low voice, a quiet foot-fall, a light hand, a cheering smile, and 
a ready self-surrender to the objects of their care, which such trifles 


as their own food, sleep. or habits of any kind never presume to in- 
terfere with.” 


As far as natural qualifications go, such a woman would make a 
perfect nurse; but there are many details which even she would be 
apt to overlook, unless she had had the benefit of instruction. Train- 
ing is as needful for a nurse, as for a physician, a book-keeper, or 
any other skilled laborer. 

Our sources of supply of nurses, so called, may be summed up as 
follows: Sisters of Charity, who, as I have been informed by one 
of their Superiors, a woman herself of large opportunities for knowl- 
edge, have no systematic instruction, but pick up what they can by 
serving in hospitals; other women who, having been employed as 
nurses in hospitals, have likewise acquired more or less experience 
in their duties; women who have taken up nursing in default of 
other occupation ; and monthly nurses who have either temporarily 
or permanently taken to a more general line of business. 

Many of these nurses do their work fairly well; but there is no 
standard of qualification. I have known one woman who had abun- 
dant employment in this city, and was considered an admirable 
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nurse, who could not read. This fact of itself would condemn our 
present system, or rather want of system. , 

It may be well now to state what are the qualifications which 
ought to be possessed by a trustworthy nurse, and to lay down some 
general principles as to her duties, before offering any suggestions 
as to the mode of training. 

Honesty and sobriety, and readiness to obey the orders of the 
physician, may be taken as matters of course; without these, no 
woman can be fit to take care of the sick. Sound health, and aver- 
age strength, are equally indispensable. Another essential quality 
is a thorough interest in the work—that self-surrender which Dr. 
Holmes speaks of in the passage before quoted, and which is further 
set forth by Miss Nightingale, as follows : 

‘*T have seen sisters down upon their knees scouring a room or 
hut, because they thought it otherwise not fit for their patients to go 
into. ‘They had the true nurse-calling—the good of their sick first, 
and second only the consideration what it was their ‘‘place’’ to do 
—and women who wait for the housemaid to do this, or for the 


charwoman to do that, when their patients are suffering, have not 
the making of a nurse in them.” 


The habit of thorough cleanliness of person, and of neatness and 


simplicity of attire, need hardly be insisted upon. The dress should 
never be of such a texture and color as ‘‘not to show dirt.”’ No- 
thing can be worse than draperies which rustle, or which catch in 
things and knock them down. 


Quiet and _ self-possessed manners and a low voice are of no 
small importance in the sick room. They are entirely consistent 
with the firmness and collected demeanor which will soothe and 
control a weak and perhaps wayward patient. Circumstances 
sometimes occur—unexpected or alarming symptoms—which de- 
mand both courage and calmness in the attendant; and as a pre- 
paration for meeting these, the habit of self-possession is invalu- 
able. Adults as well as children, in sickness, often feel the need 
of being gently controlled; and to do this requires not the assump- 
tion of authority, but calm firmness, and the exercise of ready tact. 

Loud talking, or that far more aggravating undertone which just 
prevents the invalid from hearing what is said—discussion of any kind 
—all these are apt to do much harm in the sick-room. The rattiing 
of newspapers, humming of tunes, or the making of any needless 
noise, will grate upon an ear rendered sensitive by weakness. 
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A nurse should never invite her own friends to come into the 
sick-room, nor should she allow visitors to the patient, if such are 
admitted by the physician’s orders, to stay too long, or to introduce 
topics which can be exciting, whether agreeably or otherwise. 

Nurses need training in regard to the care of the sick-room. 
Everything should be kept cleanly and in order. This can only be 
done by constant care. Eternal vigilance is the price of a good 
many things besides liberty. Medicines, glasses, napkins, every- 
thing should be arranged so as to be easily found at a moment’s no- 
tice. Dusting should be done very quietly, and wi:hout fuss or 
annoyance. All slops should be emptied at once. The ventilation 
of the room should be carefully attended to, under the physician’s 
direction, if necessary. ‘The tempera‘ure of the room should invari- 
ably be regulated by medical order, and tested by the thermometer. 
Allthe food and medicine should be given with order and method, 
at prescribed times; in many cases a written schedule should be 
followed. .In regard to these matters, or the changing of sheets, e'c., 
there should be no talk beforehand. To a sick person, the mere 
knowledge that something is to be done is burdensome. Every- 
thing should be quictly prepared, and then the nurse should act, 
steadily, gently, and without fuss or bustling about. 

As to her relations with the physician, the nurse ought always to 
take his directions with the utmost care and attention. At each 
visit, she should make to hima clear and fai:hful report of what 
has occurred, from memoranda if necessary. For instance, should 
the patient have had a chill, the nurse should be able to say 
when it took place, how long it lasted, what was the degree 
of fever following it, and whether or not there was subsequent 
perspiration. Few nurses can be trusted to make reports of 
the pulse, and fewer still to observe the temperature of patients. 
These are matters which require professional knowledge, and 
habits of observation not to be loOked for in any but specially- 
educated persons. It may be, however, that when other points of 
training are thoroughly acquired, these may be added in excep- 
tional cases. 

It would be impossible, within our present limits, to speak of all 
the duties of a nurse about the sick, in anything like detail. These 
duties will doubtless suggest themselves. 

One word may not be out of place as to a matter in which un- 
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trained nurses are apt to err. No prognostications should ever be 
induged in, whether gloomy or otherwis2, or reported as coming 
from the physician, either to the patient or the friends. No narra- 
tives of other cases should be offered; and indeed the nurse should 
remember that her business is not to talk, but to act. 

We are now prepared to consider what measures may be advisable 
towards the establishment of a system by which a supply of well- 
trained nurses may be secured for the community. And in the first 
place, we must look to the large hospitals as the great schools for 
nurses, as they undoubtedly are for physicians. Other things being 
equal, the more perfect the organization and regulations of these 
institutions, and the more complete their sanitary arrangements, the 
better qualified will be the nurses trained in them. With the co- 
operation of the medical staffs of these charities, an influence may 
be exerted which will be feit far beyond any calculable limits. ‘The 
writer in the London Zaacet, before quoted, says further : 

‘* A training school is proposed in close connection with a hospital, 
a district home in the vicinity of the hospital, and responsible to the. 
training-school, which home shall, so to speak, nurse the district 
immediately surrounding it, and also send out nurses to other dis- 
tricts. A year’s hospital training, and three months’ work in the 
‘head-quarters’ district home are to qualify for the certificate of 
competency.” 

Institutions of this kind have already been in operation, more or 
less successfully, on the continent of Europe, at Carlsruhe, Darm- 
stadt, Kaiserswerth, Dresden, and Berlin; in London, at the King’s 
College and St. Thomas’s Hospitals; and in Dublin, at Sir Patrick 
Dun’s Hospital. There is also a training-school at Liverpool, for 
which a hospital has been built. The first two of these are parti- 
cularly praised by Miss Lees, in her ‘* Hand-Book for Hospital Sis- 
ters.’’ The French hospitals are made of use in the training of male 
nurses, the Sisters of Charity being employed more as assistant- 
matrons. 

In this country, the only training-schools of which I have any 
knowledge are five—two in New York, one in Boston, one in New 
Haven, Conn., and one in this city. Of those in Boston and New 
Haven, I have no information except that there are such institutions. 
One of those in New York is connected with the Bellevue Hospital, 


aud has been in active operation for nearly two years; it is rapidly 


. 
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gaining the confidence of the public, and its value is fully recognized 
by the physicians. A medical friend writes me, that there is ‘‘no 
lack of good material for nurses, and the applicants for admission 
are from the middie and better classes of women.”’ He says also 
that ‘‘apart from hospital nursing, the graduates find an ample 
field as private nurses, and the demand for them exceeds the sup- 
ply.” 

The other New York school is attached to the Charity Hospital 
on Blackwell’s Island, and has only been in existence for a few 
months. ‘The one in this city is connected with the Woman’s Hos- 
pital, and is conducted on a well-arranged system ; but the training 
cannot be, in a special institution like that, sufficient to meet all the 
needs of a large population. Good as it may be as far as it goes, its 
recipients have still much to acquire before they can enter as experts 
upon general nursing. 

It would perhaps be interesting, did time and space permit, to 
give a sketch of one or more of the leading institutions for nurse- 
training, and to see how they show the impress of the social condi- 
tions surrounding each. But the general plan followed has varied 
very little, and indeed there is not much room for variety in es- 
sentials. ; 

I cannot but remark, however, that it seems to me that in some 
of these schools the error has ‘been committed of carrying the train- 
ing so high as to develop a nondescript official—not a doctor, but 
more than a nurse; unequal to great emergencies, and yet too 
learned to be humble and assiduous in the drudgery inevitable in the 
sick-room. Thus at St. Thomas’s Hospital, Miss Lees tells us, the 
pupil-nurses are taught to dress wounds, to take accounts of cases, 
to make and apply bandages ; are required to hear lectures on anat- 
omy, physiology, pathology, and the chemistry of common life. 
One could hardly expect the resulting cyclopedia to submit to direc- 
tions, unless from some one who had a certificate that he knew more 
than she did. 

In concluding this paper, I beg to offer a brief sketch of a plan 
for an organization to take charge of women desiring to become 
trained nurses, to aid them in their object, and to afford the medi- 
cal profession and the public facilities for obtaining their services. 

To effect a beginning, it would be needful to start a subscription, 
and to have a sum of at least ten thousand dollars pledged to the 
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support of the enterprise. The contributors should then hold a 
meeting, and proceed to the election of a board of lady-managers, 
with the usual officers—president, vice-president, secretary and 
treasurer. A board of counsel, consisting of four or five gentlemen, 
might be appointed to give their advice and assistance when desired. 

To a committee of these ladies application might be made by any 
women desiring to obtain instruction in nursing under the auspices 
of the society. Such women should be required to give evidence of 
good character, and to be free from present ties which would hinder 
their faithful use of the opportunities they sought. They should be 
healthy, of suitable age, and with a certain amount of practical edu- 
cation. Asmall fee might be required, and a pledge to remain under 
instruction, unless dismissed for reason, for a period of three or six 
months, or a year, at least. 

By arrangement entered into with some large general hospital, 
these candidates might then be entered as probationers, and em- 
ployed in actual work at the bedside. In such an institution it 
would be needful to have these probationers under the control of a 
head, perhaps the regular matron, who should see that they observed 
stated hours, that their work was properly done, and that their time 
was profitably spent. The wards, if large, and giving employment 
to several probationers each, might have a ‘‘sister’’ to take the imme- 
diate oversight of the pupils. 

During all their period of probation, monthly or more frequent 
reports might be made to the committee of the society, by the over- 
seers, as to the conduct and capacity of its protegees ; and any spe- 
cial matter, such as misconduct, carelessness, or grosg stupidity, 
necessitating dismissal, should be at once made known to them. 

Such probationers as passed successfully through the trial of a cer- 
tain period—a year, for instance—might then be admitted to the 
higher grade of pupil-nurses. These should be entrusted, under the 
oversight of an advanced pupil, or a “‘sister,”” with the special care 
of one or more grave cases, either medical or surgical. Each should 
have charge in turn, for a month, of the bedding and other ward 
supplies ; and the same arrangement might be made as to the cook- 
ing, for cases requiring food not supplied on the regular diet-table 
of the ward. 

Lectures of a thoroughly practical character, having reference 
strictly to matters belonging to the nurse’s province, might be 
delivered to the pupils by members of the hospital staff. 
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During the second year of tuition, pupils whose services were not 
required in the hospital might be allowed to engage in attendance 
upon cases of severe illness at the homes of the patients, either in 
connection with a dispensary or in the private practice of physicians 
in good standing. 

At the end of a two years’ term of training, each nurse might, 
either upon certificate of the sister in charge and the hospital staff, 
or after examination, receive from the society a diploma; and this 
would soon become a recognized guarantee of capacity and trust- 
worthiness. 

One incidental advantage which would result from this, seems to 
me so great as to deserve special mention. I refer to the influence 
for good which would inevitably be exerted upon the subjects of 
this skilled attendance ; the purifying and refining of squalid homes; 
the benefit of contact with persons whose very office would demand 
a certain moral tone, the more powerful because not directly aimed 
at the correction of vice, and the more effective because encoun- 
tered under the softening and subduing circums‘ances of sickness 
and trouble. No one can estimate the extent to which a force of this 
kind might continue to work, long after the immediate occasion for 
it had passed away. 

During the time of this training, the pupils would be under the 
supervision of the society, but would for the most part have their 
board and lodging at the hospital in which they might be on duty. 
For unattached pupils, and for graduates who might desire it, a 
home should be provided, where, for a reasonable charge, they . 
might live, and where a register should be kept, to enable physicians 
and the public to obtain the services of a competent nurse whenever 
occasion should arise. 

Notable instances of good conduct on the part either of pupils or 
of graduates—such as courage in time of an epidemic, or a long 
period of devotion to trying duty, or a good record of ten years’ 
consecutive service in nursing—might be recognized by the society, 
and testimonials awarded in the shape of certificates or medals. 

Such is a’brief and very general sketch of a plan, in the main the 
same as those elsewhere adopted, by which a great and acknowl- 
edged want might be met, and under all ordinary circumstances a 
supply of qualified nurses be ensured to the sick in every class of 
the community. One practical point, upon which the whole of this 
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system of training hinges, must not be overlooked. How would 
such a scheme be regarded by those in control of our hospitals? 
That they would meet it with favor, we cannot doubt. The diffi- 
cult¥ of obtaining good and reliable nurses, at present continually 
felt, would be permanently solved. Far more efficient service would 
be commanded, at a smaller expense. A fresh claim would be 
established upon the public, who would sooner or later recognize 
and respond to it. These reasons alone would secure the counte- 
nance of hospital authorities to a system of nurse-training, instituted 
under proper auspices. There can be no reasonable doubt that in 
a city like Philadelphia, where the claims of mere charity are so 
promptly met and so generously responded to, the means of support 
for an institution like that now described would be abundantly forth- 
coming. The expenses of the New York training school are 
estimated in their report at about $12,000 a year. A much larger 
sum would be well invested in securing the great benefits, direct and 
indirect, which would be derived from the efficient carrying out 
of the ideas which it has been the object of this paper to set forth. 

I wish that a much larger space, and a far abler pen, subject to 
fewer interruptions, could have been employed to bring this matter 
forward; but it may be hoped that the merits of the cause will make 
amends for any defects in its presentment. 











THE NEW TENDENCIES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY AND 
SOCIALISM. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE REVUE DES DEUX MONDES, BY S. H. CARPENTER. 


HE political economy which I willingly call orthodox—that is 

to say, the science as it was understood and taught by the fathers 
of the science, Adam Smith and J. B. Say, and by their disciples— 
appeared to be definitely fixed. Like the church of Rome, it had its 
credo. Certain verities seemed to be so solidly established, and so 
irrefutably demonstrated, that they were accepted as dogmas. Those 
who doubted them were considered as heretics whose aberrations 
were only to be explained by their ignorance. Without doubt these 
economic truths were not formulated without meeting strong oppo- 
sition. From the first they were, and down to our times, they have 
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been, attacked by certain religious writers who accuse them of ma- 
terialism and immorality, and by different socialist sects who charge 
them with pitilessly sacrificing the rights of the disinherited classes 
to the privileges of the rich; but the economists easily had the adVan- 
tage of these two groups of adversaries, who, obeying only the inspi- 
ration of sentiment, had hardly investigated the questions which 
they discussed. ‘To-day the economical dogmas meet with oppo- 
nents still more redoubtable. In Germany they are the professors of 
political economy themselves, who on this account have been called 
Katheder-Socialisten, that is, socialists of the chair. In England 
they are those economists who have paid particular attention to his- 
tory and law, and who are best acquainted with the facts determined 
by observation and statistics, such as Cliff Leslie and Thornton; in 
Italy this opposition counts a whole group of distinguished writers, 
Luzzatti, Forti, Lampertico, Cusmano, A. Morelli, who expressed 
their ideas in a congress convened last year at Milan, and which has 
for an organ Le Giornale degli Economisti. In Denmark there is 
the excellent economic collection, the Nationalockonomisk Tidskrift, 
published by Messrs. Frederikson, V. Talbe, Hausen and W. Schar- 
ling. It cannot be denied that this indicates a very serious scientific 
movement, which calls for a careful examination. We will en- 
deavor first to give the origin and character of these new tendencies 
of political economy ; next we will examine the writings of those 
authors who best represent the different phases of this movement, 
as well as of the socialists whom they have undertaken to combat. 
I. 

The new political economy, unlike the old, comprises the founda- 
tion, the method, the mission, and the conclusions of the science. 
The initial point of the Xatheder-Socialisten is wholly different 
from that of the orthodox economists, whom they designate by the 
name of Manchesterthum, or sect of Manchester, because it is the 
free-trade school that has the most logically set forth the dogmas of 
the ancient creed. Let us see how the new economists themselves 


present the points on which they differ from the generally received 
doctrine.’ 


1We chiefly follow here Adolf Held, Neber den gegen wartigen Prin- 
cipienstreit in der National-Ockonomie; Gustav Schinberg, Die Volkswirth- 
schaftslehre ; Gustav Schmoller, Avéber einge Grundfragen des Rechts und der 
Volkswirthschaft; Contzen, Die Aufyabe der Volkwirthschaftlehre ; Wagner, 
Die Sociale Frage; L. Luzatti, Die National Ockonomischen Schuler Haliens 
und thre Controversen. 
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Adam Smith, and particularly his successors, as Ricardo, MacCul- 
loch, J. B. Say, and all the so-called English school, follow the de- 
ductive method. They start with certain views of man and nature, 
and thence deduce the consequences. Rossi accurately character- 
ized this method when he said, ‘ Political economy, considering 
that it deals with general principles, is rather a science of the Rea- 
son than a science of observation. Its end is the reflective appre- 
hension of the relations that grow out of the nature of things. It 
seeks for laws in basing itself upon the general and constant facts of 
human nature.’’ In this system, man is considered as a being 
everywhere and always pursuing his private interest ; prompted by 
this motive, good in itself, since it is the means of his preservation; 
he seeks his own utility, and no one can discern that better than he 
himself. If then he is allowed to act as he wishes, he will succeed 
in procuring for himself, all the happiness which it has been given 
him to attain. Hitherto the state has always checked the full 
expansion of economic forces; but remove these restrictions, allow 
all men to freely devote themselves to the pursuit of well being, 
and the true order will be established in the world. Universal and 
unrestricted competition places each individual where he is best suited, 
and gives him a just return for his labor. As Montesquieu says, 
‘«Tt is competition that sets a just price on merchandise.” It is the 
infallible regulator of the industrial world. It is like a providential 
law, which, in the complicated relations of men joined in society, 
causes order and justice to reign. Let the state abstain from all in- 
terference with human business; let it leave entire liberty to property, 
capital, labor, exchange, callings; and the production of wealth will 
reach its maximum, and so the general well-being will become the 
greatest possible. The legislator need not concern himself about 
the distribution of wealth ; that will take place conformably to nat- 
ural laws and unrestricted trade. A phrase uttered in the last cen- 
tury by Gournay, sums up this whole doctrine—/aissez faire, laissez 
passer. 

Under this theory the problems relating to the government of 
society becomes wonderfully simple. The statesman has only to cross 
his arms. The world will go on of itself. It is the optimism of Leib- 
nitz and Hegel transferred to politics. Based on this philosophic 
doctrine, economists enounce certain general principles, applicable 
in all times to all peoples, because they are absolutely true. Political 
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* economy is essentially cosmopolite. It takes no account of the divi- 
sion of men into separate nations, and of the different interests which 
may result from this: no more than it regards the particular neces- 
sities or conditions growing out of the history of different states. It 
sees only the good of humanity considered as one great family, 
such as all abstract science, and every universal religion, especially 
Christianity, regards it. 

After thus having set forth the old doctrine, the new economists 
criticise it. They charge it with viewing things from one side only. 
Say they: ‘‘ Man doubtless follows his own interest, but more than 
a single motive acts upon his soul and controls his acts. By the 
side of selfishness there is the feeling of collectivity, gemeinsinn, so- 
ciability, which is seen in the formation of the family, the district, 
the state. Man is not to be compared to an animal, which knows 
nothing but the satisfaction of its wants; he is a moral being, who 
knows how to obey duty, and who, moulded by religion or philoso- 
phy, frequently sacrifices his pleasure, his well-being, even his life, 
for his country, for humanity, for truth, for God. It is then an 
error to base a series of deductions upon this aphorism, that man is 
governed by the single motive of individual interest. ‘These general 
and constant facts of human nature,’ from which Rossi would deduce 
economical laws, are an imaginaryconception. In different countries, 
at different epochs, men obey different motives, because they make 
for themselves different ideas of well-being, of law, morals and jus- 
tice. The savage procures his subsistence by the chase, and at need 
by devouring his fellows ; the citizen of the ancient states, by reduc- 
ing men to slavery, in order to live on the fruit of their labor; the 
modern man, by paying them wages.” 

Men having, according to the different states of civilization, dif- 
ferent needs, different motives, different methods of production, 
distribution and consumption, it follows that economical problems 
do not admit those general and @ friort solutions, which are de- 
manded of a science, and which she too frequently ventures to fur- 
nish. It is always necessary to examine the proposed question in 
relation to a given country, and so it is necessary to rest upon 
statistics and history—hence, the historic and ‘realistic’? method, 
as the XKatheder-Socialisten express themselves; that is to say, a 
method founded on facts. In politics also it is to-day admitted that 
the question is not to discover an ideal constitution suited to the 
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abstract man, but forms of the government which are the best, rela- 
tively to the traditions, the intelligence, the temperament, and the 
needs of this or that country. 

According to the Katheder-Socialisten, it is also an error to hold, 
as Bastiat does in his Harmonies Economiques, that the general order 
results from the free play of individual selfishness, and that it is con- 
sequently sufficient to remove all hindrances in order that well-being 
should come to each in proportion to his efforts. Selfishness urges 
-men to wrong and spoilation; it is then necessary to repress it, and 
not give it free course; to do this is the mission first of morals, then 
of the state, the instrument of justice. Without doubt, if men were 
perfect, and desired only the good, liberty would be sufficient to 
cause order to reign; but such as men are, unrestricted interests 
lead to antagonism, not to harmony. The manufacturer desires that 
wages should fall, and the workman that they should rise. The 
landlord endeavors to raise the rent, and the tenant to lower it. 
Everywhere the strongest or the ablest triumphs; and in the struggle 
of selfish interests, no one cares for the demands of morality and 
justice. It is especially in England, where all restrictions have been 
abolished, and where industrial liberty most completely reigns, that 
the strife of classes, the antagonism between masters and workmen, 
is presented most strikingly and under the most alarming aspect. It 
is also in this country, far excellence the country of /aissez faire, 
that the intervention of the state has been most frequently demanded 
to check the abuses of the strong and to protect the weak. After 
having disarmed power, they have conferred upon it daily new 
privileges. Does not this prove that the economic doctrine of abso- 
lute liberty does not afford a complete solution ? 

The new economists do not profess that horror for the state which 
causes their predecessors to call it now a canker, and now a neces- 
sary evil. On the contrary, for them the state, representing the 
unity of the nation, is the supreme instrument of right and justice. 
An emanation of the vital forces and intellectual aspirations of a 
country, it is charged with the duty of fostering its development in 
every direction. As history shows, it is the most powerful agent 
of civilization and progress. Individual liberty should be re- 
spected and even stimulated, but it must submit to the rules of 
morality and equity; and these rules which become more and more 
strict as the ideas of justice and goodness become clearer, must be 
imposed by the state. 
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Liberty of industry is an excellent thing. Free exchange, free- 
dom of labor and contract, have contributed enormously to increase 
the production of wealth. All zestrictians upon this liberty, if any 
still exist, should be removed; but it is the duty of the state to inter- 
fere when the manifestations of individual interest happen to be in 
opposition to the humane and civilizing mission of political economy, 
and tend to the oppression and degradation of the inferior classes. 
The state has thus a double mission: first, to maintain liberty within 
the limits marked out by right and morality; secondly, to grant its 
aid wherever the end—which is the progress of society—can better 
be reached in this manner than by the efforts of individuals; as in 
the improvement of harbors, means of intercommunication, the de- 
velopment of education, sciences, arts, or any other object.of gen- 
eral utility. ‘The intervention of the state should not be always 
rigorously repelled, as economists wish; nor always sought, as the 
socialists demand: each case should be examined separately, taking 
account of the needs to be satisfied and the resources of private un- 
dertaking. It is simply an error to think that the rd/e of the state 
is narrowed as civilization advances; it is to-day of a nature quite 
different from that under the patriarchal or despotic regime, but it 
continually widens as new avenues for human activity are opened, 
and as the appreciation of what is lawful and what is not becomes 
clearer. This notion has also been exposed in France with much 
force by Mr. Dupont White, in his book Z’ Zndividu et v Etat. 

The Katheder-Socialisten also reproach the orthodox economists 
with confining themselves too exclusively to questions touching the 
production of wealth, and of neglecting those which concern distri- 
bution and consumption. They hold that they have considered man 
as a productive force, without taking sufficient account of his destiny 
and his obligations as a moral and intelligent being. According to 
them—thanks to the wonderful results of science applied to industry 
—it would already furnish sufficient products, if all labor were use- 
fully employed and if so much of human effort were not squandered 
in the gratification of false or even vicious desires: the great prob- 
lem of our time is what is called the social question, that is to say, 
the question of distribution. The laboring classes wish to better 
their condition, and to obtain a greater portion of the wealth created 
by the union of capital and labor. Within what limits and under 
what conditions is this possible? ‘To know this, isthe problem. In 
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presence of the evils which vex and threaten the body social, three 
systems have been presented: one, which extols a return to the past 
and the re-establishment af the ancient regime; socialism, which 
looks for a radical change in the social order; lastly, the orthodox 
economy, which believes that all will be settled by freedom and the 
operation of natural laws. According to the KAatheder-Social- 
isten, no one of these three systems meets the difficulties which the 
present presents. A return to the past is impossible ; a general and 
sudden modification of society is no less impossible ; and to invoke 
liberty is to be satisfied with mere words, for it has to do witha 
question of right, of the civil code and the social organization. _Dis- 
tribution takes place not merely by virtue of contracts, which 
evidently ought to be free; but principally by virtue of civil laws 
and moral sentiments, the influence of which must be considered, 
and their equity determined. It is wrong to approach economical 
problems isolatedly ; they are intimately connected with psychology, 
religion, morals, law, customs, history. We must take all these ele- 
ments into account, and not be contented with the uniform and super- 
ficial formula of Zazssez faire. The antagonism of classes which has 
always been at the bottom of political revolutions has in the present 
re-appeared with a more serious character than ever before. It 
seems to imperil the future of civilization. The evil cannot be 
denied ; it is better to study it under all its phases, and to endeavor 
to find a remedy in successive and rational reforms. It is from the 
morale, from the sentiment of justice and Christian charity, that 
these inspirations must be demanded. 

To sum up :—While the economists, starting with certain abstract 
principles, believe that by the deductive method they reach conclu- 
sions perfectly demonstrated and universally applicable, the Katheder- 
Socialisten, resting on the study of facts past and present, draw from 
thence by the inductive method relative solutions which are modified 
according to the state of society to which they are to be applied. 
The first, believing that the natural order which regulates physical 
phenomena ought also to govern human societies, hold that, all arti- 
ficial restrictions being removed, from the free play of callings will 
result harmony of interests, and from the full enfranchisement of 
individuals will result the best social order and the largest well- 
being. The secend, on the contrary, think that on the economic 
plane, as among animals, in the struggle for existence and the con- 
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flict of self-interests the stronger crushes or takes advantage of the 
feebler, unless the state, the organ of justice, interferes to see that 
each receives what legitimately belongs to him. They are also of 
the opinion that the state ought to contribute to the progress of 
civilization. In fine, instead of teaching with the orthodox ecdno- 
mists that complete liberty is sufficient to put an end to social con- 
flicts, they hold that a series of reforms and ameliorations, inspired 
by sentiments of justice, is necessary, if we are to escape civil dis- 
sensions and the despotism which they bring in their train. The new 
school has been especially developed in Germany. This is due to 
the fact that political economy has there been ranked among the 
sciences ‘‘Camérales,’’ that is, those which treat of the state. It 
has never been there treated as an isolated branch, governed by 
special laws ; even the orthodox disciples of the English school, like 
Rau, have never failed to recognize the intimate relationship be- 
tween it and the other social sciences, especially politics, and they 
have readily referred to facts. As soon as the ideas of Smith and 
his disciples began to spread in Germany, they encountered critics 
who considered not the increase of wealth, but the general progress 
of civilization, such as Professor Lueder and Count De Soden. Then 
came List, Stein, Roscher, Knies, Hildebrand ; and to-day there is 
a legion—Nasse, Schmoller, Held, Contzen, Schiffle, Wagner, 
Schénberg, G. Hirth, V. Béhmert, Brentano, Cohn, Von Scheel, 
Samter. 
II. 

Let us try to find out what of truth there is in these views of the 
new school. In the first place it is certain that the basis, the char- 
acter and the limits of political economy have not been accurately 
determined, nor its relation to other sciences of the same order. 
‘Although he must blush for the science,” says Rossi, ‘‘ the econo- 
mist must admit that the first questions to be examined are still 
these: ‘ What is political economy? what are its object, extent and 
limits ??’’ This observation is well founded: even in the ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Political Economy,’’ the writer, Mr. C. Coquelin, charged 
to determine the exact idea, does not succeed in determining 
whether it is an art or ascience. He wishes to make a science of 
it, which, with Destutt de Tracy, he defines ‘‘ the group (ensemd/e) 
of truths which result from the study of any subject.’’ He adopts 
these words of Rossi: ‘*Science has to do only with ends; as soon 
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as one busies himself with the use he can make of it, he falls into 
art. Science is n®thing else than the possession of truth :’’ and Mr. 
Coquelin adds—‘‘ To observe and describe real phenomena, is sci- 
ence ; it does not advise, prescribe or direct :” yet, after having ac- 
cepted this definition, the perplexity of Mr. Coquelin is great, and 
he admits it. Even the Dictionary in which he writes contains many 
articles, the most important of which are not satisfied with observ- 
ing and describing, but on the contrary advise and prescribe, con- 
demn this institution or that law, and demand its repeal. Political 
economy would then be only an art, and not a science. He admits 
that it is both at once; but when he tries to draw the line of sepa- 
ration, he makes this singular confession of inability: ‘Shall we 
endeavor, at present, to make a clearer distinction between the sci- 
ence and the art by giving them different names? No; it is suffi- 
cient to have noted the distinction ; time and a better understanding 
of the subject will do the rest.’’ The indefiniteness and obscurity 
which we meet in most authors, when the attempt is made to define 
the object of political economy, proceed, perhaps, from the fact 
that they try to make of it a science of observation like natural 
history, or an exact science like mathematics, and that they claim to 
find in it fixed and invariable laws, like those which govern the 
physical universe. Let us try to clear up these two points; since 
they are fundamental, the true character of political economy will 
appear from the discussion. 
Three categories of sciences are generally distinguished: exact 
sciences, natural sciences, and moral and political sciences. The 
exact sciences are so called because speculating on clearly defined, 
abstract ideas, numbers, lines, points, geometrical figures, they ar- 
rive by reasoning correctly at perfectly rigorous and unassailable 
conclusions; such are arithmetic, algebra and geometry. The 
natural sciences observe and describe the phenomena of nature, and 
endeavor to discover the laws which govern them; such are astron- 
omy, physics, botany, physiology. Moral and political sciences 
take notice of the ideas, the acts of men, and the creations of the 


will,— institutions, laws, religion ; these are philosophy, morals, law, 
politics. In which category must political economy be placed ? 
Certain writers, among whom are Messrs. DuMesnil-Marigny in 
France, Walras in Switzerland, and Jevons in England, have 
attempied to resolve certain economical problems by placing them 
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in algebraic problems. I do not think that they have by this means 
cleared up to any great extent the difficult points to which they have 
applied this method. Economical phenomena are subjected to a 
great number of diverse and variable influences which cannot be 
represented by figures; they do not yield to the rigorous deduc- 
tions which mathematics admit of. The ideas which are consid- 
ered—the wants of man, the value of things, wealth—are by no means 
fixed, and the variations are dependent on opinion, on fashion, cus- 
tom, climate, an infinite number of circumstances, which it is 
impossible to bring into an algebraic equation. Political economy 
cannot then be ranked in the category of exact sciences. It has 
been held as a grievance: it has even been refused the title of a 
science, because it cannot reach the rigorous results of mathematics. 
On the other hand, it is in this very fact that, from a certain point’ 
of view, its superiority and its greatness consist. It cannot claim 
to reach conclusions absolutely rigorous, because it speculates not 
on abstract and precisely-defined elements, but on the wants and acts 
of man, a free moral agent, ‘‘undulating and diverse,’ obedient to 
motives which can neither be determined with precision, nor, above 
all, measured by numbers. 

Most of the economists, either by the definition which they give the 
object of their studies, or by the idea which they have of their mission, 
make of it a science of observation and description—‘“ a branch of 
the natural history of man,” as Mr. Coquelin says. This writer, in 
order to make his thought clearer, explains it thus: ‘ Man studies 
anatomy in the physical constitution of his being ; physiology in the 
play of his organs; natural history, such as Buffon and his successors 
study it, in his habits, instincts and needs, and with respect to the 
place that he holds in the scale of being: political economy studies 
him in the combination of his labors. Is it not one part of the 
studies of the naturalist, and the most interesting, to watch the labors 
of the bees within the hive, to study their order, their combinations, 
and their conduct? Well, the economist, in so far as he cultivates 
simply science, does exactly the same with respect to that intelligent 
bee which is called man; he observes the order, the manner and 
the combination of his labors. The two studies are absolutely of 
the same nature.” According to this view, it is evident that politi- 
cal economy is not a moral science. It deals neither with realizing 
a good, nor attaining an ideal, nor in performing duties; it is suffi- 
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cient to observe and describe how the human animal works to satisfy 
his wants. J. B. Say held this view when, at the beginning of his 
famous book, as a title for that extensive work, he gave the defini- 
tion always quoted since: ‘‘A treatise on political economy, or a 
plain exposition of the manner in which wealth is produced, distri- 
buted and consumed.”’ Bastiat, with that precision of language, 
that vivacity and brilliancy of style, which frequently hide quite 
superficial ideas, has frequently insisted on making a purely descrip- 
tive science of political economy. ‘‘ Political economy,” says he» 
‘¢ prescribes nothing, does not even advise anything; it describes 
how wealth is produced and distributed, just as physiology describes 
the play of our organs.”’ Bastiat believed that he enlarged the au- 
thority of economical principles, by attributing to them the ‘‘ objec- 
tive,’’ disinterested, impersonal character of the natural sciences. 
He forgets that all his writings, and his zealous activity in behalf of 
free trade, contradict his definition. 

In a book, well written, but in which the very rigor of the rea- 
soning discovers more plainly the error of the premises when 
they are false, Antoine-Elisée Cherbuliez expresses the idea of Say, 
of Bastiat and of Coquelin with even more precision: ‘ Political 
economy,”’ says he, ‘ is not a science of human life or of social life, 
nor even of the material well-being of man. It would still exist, 
and would change neither its object nor its end, if wealth, instead of 
contributing to our well-being, should not at all conduce to it, pro- 
vided that it should continue to be produced, to circulate and be 
distributed.’’ The author, in order to give the science an absolute 
character which it cannot have, proposes an hypothesis in fact con- 
tradictory. He forgets that an object is wealth only because it 
satisfies some* one of our wants and contributes to our well-being. 
To suppose wealth which does not add to our well-being is to admit 
that there is wealth which is not wealth. 

The economists who attribute to political economy the strictness 
of the exact sciences, or the objective character of the natural 
sciences, forget that it is a moral science. Moral sciences do not re- 
strict themselves to describing what is; they also say what ought to 
be. A queer moralist-he would be, who should content himself 
with analyzing the passions of man, but who should neglect to speak 
to him of his duty! The end of moral sciences is precisely this—to 
determine our duty toward God, toward our fellows and toward our- 
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selves—which things are what we must do or not do in order to 
reach that degree of perfection which it is given us to attain. So 
also in politics, it is not enough to enumerate the different forms of 
government which exist, nor even to draw up an ideal constitution 
for perfect men; it must teach us what institutions are suitable to 
such a people or such a condition of things, and which are most 
favorable to the progress of the human race. For this reason it will 
not place in the same rank despotism which stifles human freedom, 
and liberty which developes our noblest qualities ; but it will also 
explain under what conditions free institutions can prove lasting, 
and what faults or weaknesses render a despotic government inevit- 
able. 

So also the economist cannot content himself with describing how 
wealth is produced and distributed. This indeed would require a 
long study, and much more difficult than Say and his disciples seem 
to imagine; for it would not be enough to study what takes place in 
a single country, as the methods of production and distribution 
differ among different nations: but this is only the smallest part of 
the labor of the real economist ; he must also show how men ought 
to organize themselves, how they ought to produce and distribute 
wealth, in order that they should be, in the best manner possible, pro- 
vided with those things which constitute their welfare. Nor is this all: 
he must search for practical means of reaching the ends pointed out 
by him. So in one country he finds internal duties between prov- 
inces, or toll-houses stopping goods at the gates of all cities; will 
he confine himself to stating the fact, as the naturalist does, and as 
Bastiat and Cherbuliez wish? Evidently not: he will show the in- 
jurious results of these institutions, he will advise their abolition, and 
he will seek by what means this can be reached. Is he a citizen of 
a country which thinks to augment its power and prosperity by 
making its neighbors afraid by the extent of its armaments? he will 
will not hesitate to demonstrate that no people has any interest in 
subduing or weakening others; and that a nation can sell its most 
costly products advantageously only if it has rich neighbors in a 
condition to pay for them. Have not the economists themselves, 
M. Bastiat at their head, forgetful of their definitions, devoted all 
their energies to advising and imploring the abolition of protective 
tariffs? Did they content themselves with observing and describing, 
when they were getting up their “ree Zrade collection, and when 
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they were running from meeting to meeting to determine public 
opinion ? 

Between the natural sciences and political economy there is a 
fundamental difference, which has not been sufficiently brought into 
notice. The first are occupied with the phenomena of nature— 
determinate forces which we can only discover, not change. Moral 
sciences, and consequently political economy, have to do with human 
facts, the results of our free will, which we can change so as to ren- 
der them more conformable to the demands of justice, duty and our 
welfare. Also observe how differently naturalists and economists go 
to work. The first see earthquakes overthrow cities, the planets 
cool down and lose every trace of animal or vegetable life. They 
search for the causes of these facts; they make no claim of modify- 
ing them. On the contrary, when economists find laws, rules or 
customs unfavorable to the advancement of well-being, they oppose 
them and endeavor to secure their abolishment. As the physician 
who, having made a diagnosis of the disease, points out the proper rem- 
edy ; sothe economist ought at first to take account of the evils which 
society suffers, and then to point out the means of alleviating them. 
Roscher has said that political economy was the physiology of the 
body social. It is, indeed ; but it is still more: it is the cherapeutics. 

That which has infected with grave errors, and especially singu- 
larly limited economic studies, is the fundamental idea common to 
Adam Smith and the philosophers generally of his time, that social 
matters are governed by natural laws which would lead man to hap- 
piness were it not for the defects of institutions. The philosophers 
of the eighteenth century believed in the native goodness of man, 
and in a natural order. It was the fundamental dogma of their phil- 
osphy and their politics. As Sir Henry Maine has shown, this the- 
ory came from the Greek philosophy, coming down by the Roman 
jurists and the Renaissance. ‘Everything coming from the hands 
of nature is good,’’ Rousseau perpetually repeats. ‘‘Man is naturally 
good,”’ says Turgot. On this idea applied to the government of so- 
cieties, Quesnay and his school have founded their doctrine, which 
they very properly call Ahystocratie, or the government of nature— 
that is to say, the authority restored to natural laws by the abolition 
of all human laws which hinder their operation. Adam Smith bor- 
rowed from the physiocrats the foundation of the ideas of his famous 
book ‘‘On the Wealth of Nations,” which he would even have dedi- 
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cated to Quesnay if the death of the doctor had not prevented. He 
believes, like the physiocrats, in the code of nature. ‘‘Remove all re- 
strictions,” says he ‘‘and a simple system of natural liberty will estab- 
lish itself.’ Cliff Leslie, in his fine study of the political economy 
of Adam Smith, has completely shown how everything in the eigh- 
teenth century went to corroborate this system of complete liberty, 
based on the idea that had been formed of the goodness of man and 
the perfection of nature. From the Reformation begins that grand 
intellectual movement which aims at civil and religious liberty, at 
equal rights, and which rebels against the tyranny of priests and 
kings. Seeing government and bad laws impoverishing the people 
by unjust taxes, hindering labor by absurd regulations, ruining agri- 
culture by crushing burdens, those who were devoted to social ques- 
tions came of necessity to demand the abolition of all these human 
institutions so that society might return to a better order, which 
was called natural right, natural liberty, the code of nature. It was 
under the lead of these ideas that the physiocrats in France and 
Smith in England marked out the programme of economical reforms, 
and that the French Revolution attempted its political reforms. 
The starting point of that profound revolution which involved all 
Europe in the movement—peoples and sovereigns, from Naples to 
St. Petersburg—was an enthusiastic confidence in reason and the 
good sentiments of man, as in the order of the universe ; it was the 
optimism of Leibnitz brought down from the clouds of philosophical 
abstraction and applied to the organization of societies. The good 
sense of Voltaire led him to detect the error of the system, and he 
wrote Candide and La Destruction de Lisbonne. Rousseau, in a 
letter of touching eloquence, defended optimism, which is the foun- 
dation of his ideas, as of those of his epoch and of the French Rev- 
olution. 

Curiously enough, it was Fourier who showed the final conse- 
quences of the physiocratic optimism of the economists. Selfish- 
ness and the vices of men seemed to give the lie to the idea that 
everything is good, and that under liberty everything would arrange 
itself for the best, in the best of worlds. It has, indeed, been said 
that private vices contribute to the general welfare. Smith also 
maintained that, pursuing only their own interests, men would always 
do what was most useful for the nation; and that the rich, for 
example, in seeking only the gratification of their desires, would 
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secure the most favorable distribution of products, ‘‘as if they were 
guided by an invisible hand.” ‘‘ Nevertheless,” they go on to say, 
‘* we must combat selfishness and repress vices.” This is to recog- 
nize a disturbing element ; everything would not then arrange itself 
for the best in virtue of absolute liberty. Fourier, with a logic that 
stopped at nothing absurd or immoral, like Plato, constructed an 
ideal state, the phalanstery, in which all passions were utilized as 
productive forces, and vices transformed into elements of order and 
stability—in which, consequently, there was nothing to check. That 
was indeed natural liberty, the reign of nature. They made order 
from disorder. As Caussidiére showed in 1848, Pierre Leroux has 
fully shown that Fourier also found the germ of his system in the 
voyage of Bougainville, which showed to the eighteenth century, in 
the Eden of the isle Otaheite, a picture of the happiness enjoyed by 
the man of nature, freed from laws and human conventions. Diderot 
echoed the enthusiasm provoked by this piquant sketch of primitive 
manners. It was logic; if everything is good in nature the natural 
man ought to be our model. Unchecked /atssez faire conducts us 
to Tahiti. 

Up to the present time most of the economists have remained in 
subjection to the ideas of physiocratic optimism, which presided 
over the birth of their science in France as well as in England. 
They speak forever of the natural order, of society, and of natural 
laws. ‘These they invoke, and these only they wish to rule. Not 
to multiply citations, I will take only one, from one of the most 
eminent and least systematic of contemporary economists, H. Passy. 
‘* Political economy,”’ says he, ‘‘ is the science of the laws in obedi- 
ence to which wealth is produced, distributed and consumed. Now 
we have only to state these laws and insist upon their application. 
The end to be reached is the greatest good of all; but the most ad- 
vanced economists do not doubt that natural laws lead thither, and 
they only, and that it is impossible for men to substitute their ideas 
for those of divine wisdom.” This is a concise statement of the 
pure economical doctrine on this point. Now it will be easy to 
prove that this idea is void of meaning, that it answers to nothing 
real, and is in radical opposition to Christianity and facts. 

I look for these ‘‘natural laws,”’ of which they are all the while 
speaking, and I do not find them. I understand how these words 


are used, when we deal with the phenomena of the material uni- 
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verse ; which, indeed, judging by the infinitely little we know of 
them, appear to obey immutable laws. I also grant that we invoke 
natural laws for animals, which live and are nourished in the same 
manner, but not in the case of man—that being, capable of improve- 
ment, whose manners, customs and institutions are ceaselessly 
changing. The laws which govern the production, and especially 
the distribution of wealth, are very different in different countries and 
at different times. Where, then, are these natural laws in force? 
Is it, as Rousseau, Diderot and Bougainville believed, in the islands 
of the Pacific, where the spontaneous products of the soil permit 
man to live without labor in the bosom of an innocent community 
of goods and wives? Is it in antiquity, where the slavery of laborers 
procured for an admirable few (é/e) of the citizens the means of 
attaining the ideal of a true aristocracy? Is it in the middle ages, 
under the sway of the feudal system and of the corporations, in that 
golden age when the papacy commanded peoples and kings? Is it 
in Russia, where the land belongs to the czar, the nobles, and the 
communes, who periodically divide the entire territory among all 
the inhabitants? Is it in England, where, owing to the right of 
primogeniture, the soil is the monopoly of a few families? Or is it 
in France, where the laws of the revolution divided the land between 
five million proprietors, at the risk of dividing it (eméetter) into 
minute fractions? Manufactures were formerly produced at the 
domestic hearth, by an artisan aided by a few companions; now 
they are produced in immense shops, by an army of workmen, 
in conjunction with the relentless movements of steam-driven 
machinery: which of these methods of production is conformable to 
the natural order? Primitively the earth was everywhere the undi- 
vided property of the tribe, and this rule was so general that we cer- 
tainly might have seen in it a law of nature; now, in countries which 
have reached the industrial stage, individual ownership, which once 
claimed only movables, is extended also to fixed property: is this a 
violation of the order of providence? Under the pressure of new 
ideas of justice and of certain economical necessities, all social 
institutions have been modified, and will probably still be modified. 
To seek to improve them, then, ought not to be forbidden, if 
one believes them to be perfect. ‘Let everything be,” says the 
economist, ‘liberty will answer for all.” No doubt; but what 
must I do? Laws do not make themselves; we vote for them. 
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Now, it is the duty of the economist to instruct me what laws ought 
to be adopted. He will say with Passy: ‘‘ Men should not substi- 
tute their ideas for those of divine wisdom.” But is the civil code, 
which at present determines the distribution of wealth in France, an 
emanation of the divine wisdom? Is it not rather the product of 
the juridical conceptions of the men of the French Revolution ? 
When one, as for instance Le Play, wishes to re-establish freedom 
of bequest ; or when it is proposed, as in the Belgian Chambers, to 
limit the remove in relationship of the right of succession, ad inéestato, 
does he violate the decrees of divine wisdom? The economists 
forget that the foundation of the entire economical system among 
civilized nations is a code of laws framed by legislators, and that 
they can consequently be changed if necessary; and not a system 
of pretended immutable natural laws, to which we must submit 
blindly and forever. 

In societate aut vis aut lex viget, Bacon has said: If you will not 
have the reign of law, you fall under the reign of force. Among 
men in a state of nature, everything belongs to the strongest. The 
réle of the state is, on the contrary, to cause justice to preside over 
the distribution of goods, and that each one should enjoy the fruits 
of his own labor. Remove all interference of the state, and apply 
the absolute /aissez faire, everything is a prey, as Bossuet says. The 
best armed slays him who is not so well prepared for the struggle ; 
he devours his flesh or the products of his labor. This is preciseiy 
what happens among animals; where, in that struggle for existence 
of which Darwin speaks, the best endowed species take the place of 
those less so. The positive economists also say, conformably to the 
idea of Darwin, that every better position is the result of superior 
aptitudes in him who has secured it. Very weil: every man has 

-everywhere all the well-being he is entitled to, just as every country 
has the government which it deserves. So much the worse for the 
feeble and the simple—room for the strong and able! Force is not 
superior to right, but force is a necessary attribute of right. ‘This is 
the law of nature. 

Those who continually invoke natural laws, and who reject what 
they call artificial organizations, forget that the government of civil- 
ized countries is the result of political and economical art, and that 
the natural government is that of savage tribes. ‘There Darwin’s 
law reigns as among the brute species; no regulations, no state, no 
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restrictions—perfect liberty for all in everything. That was indeed 
the ideal of Rousseau, true always to the idea of the code of nature. 
On the contrary, civilization consists in a struggle against nature. 
As agriculture and industry are perfected, we make more and more 
use of artificial means, invented by science, to procure the means of 
satisfying our wants. By the art of healing and preserving health, 
we combat the maladies with which nature affects us; and so we 
raise the average of life from twenty to forty years. It is by the art 
of government that statesmen cause order to reign, and permit men 
to work and better their condition, instead of continually fighting 
like wild beasts to defend or avenge themselves. It is to the art of 
making good laws that we owe security of property and of life. It 
is in resisting our passions that we succeed in doing our duties. All 
is the result of art, because civilization is the complete opposite of 
the state of nature. The man of nature is not that good and rea- 
sonable being dreamed of by philosophers; he is a selfish animal, 
seeking to gratify his desires, with no thought for the rights of 
others; unconscious of wrong, destroying whoever opposes him; and 
all the restraints of morality, religion and law are none too much 
to render him obedient to the demands of the social order. The 
wild beast in him must be subdued, or he puts civilization in peril. 
It was then a dangerous error to believe that it would suffice to dis- 
arm the state and free men from every restriction for order to 
establish itself. 

In political economy I discover but one natural law—that is, that 
man, in order to live, must support himself. Everything else is gov- 
erned by manners, customs, laws, which are continually modified 
according as justice and morality extend their empire, departing 
further and further from the order of nature, where force and chance 
reign. If there is one law of nature which seems unavoidable, it is 
that which commands all living beings to procure for themselves the 
means of subsistence by their own efforts; yet man has succeeded 
in freeing himself from this law, and by means of slavery or service 
we see the stronger live at ease at the expense of the weaker. No 
doubt everything that happens takes place by virtue of certain neces- 
sities, which can strictly be called natural; but it is the struggle 
against these necessities which leads to change and perfection in 
human society. From the fact that institutions or laws exist, we 
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cannot thence conclude that they are necessary, immutable, and that 
none but these are conformable to the order of nature. 


III. 


The physiocratic optimism which gave inspiration to political 
economy in its first stages, and which is still intermingled in almost 
all its speculations, is not only contradicted by facts, but is opposed 
to the fundamental principle of Christianity. A certain school has 
reproached political economy with being an immoral science, be- 
cause it urges man to the pursuit of material good only, and to live 
for his senses only. Since the object of political economy is to seek 
how societies ought to be organized to arrive at the general well- 
being, it deals with material advantages; in this it removes itself 
only from asceticism, not from Christianity, which by no means de- 
mands that we should not have any passions; but the idea that or- 
der spontaneously establishes itself in society, as in the physical uni- 
verse, by virtue of natural laws, is wholly opposed to the Christian 
conception of the world and of humanity. According to Christianity, 
man is so radically bad that it requires the direct intervention of 
God and the constant operation of His grace to keep him in the 
right way and save him: the world itself has become so evil that 
Christians for a long time have expected, and among certain sects 
still look for the palingenesis, ‘‘ the new heavens and the new earth,”’ 
according to the messianic hopes; the evil in us must then be op- 
posed by the sentiment of duty, and that without us by laws in 
which the sentiment of justice is expressed. To believe with the 
orthodox economists that the best order will spontaneously result 
from an unlimited /aissez faire, we must suppose man to be good, or 
necessarily obedient to inspirations which cause him to act conform- 
ably to the general good. This idea is not only the reverse of the 
idea of Christianity; it is wholly in opposition to the facts of the 
case. Unchain the human animal, and you have the. war of all 
against all; the de//um omntum contra omnes of Hobbes of old in the 
pre-historic caves ; the scenes of cannibalism, later in the forests of 
barbarous times, to-day in the spheres of industry. Even in nature 
there reigns no order of justice that we can take as a model; we 
find there at best a sort of brutal equilibrium, which we call the or- 
der of nature. In nature, as in history, the wrong frequently tri- 
umphs and the right succumbs. When a fishing-bird by patience 
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and skill has succeeded in seizing a prey which she is bearing to her 
famished brood, let an eagle—the brigand of the air—rush upon her 
and rob her of the fruit of her labors ; the feeling of justice is aroused 
within us, just as when we see a lazy master forcing his slaves to sup- 
port him by the products of their toil. If Cain, the hunter and warrior, 
slays Abel, the peaceful shepherd, we are for the victim and against 
the assassin ; and so we continually rebel against the facts transpir- 
ing in nature and in society. ‘The Chinese and those good women 
who see in everything that happens an effect of the divine will, are 
optimists of the same fashion as those economists who believe in the 
empire of natural laws. Physiocratic optimism is the same as ‘ the 
judgment of God” and the ordeals, which are found among all 
peoples, for this custom springs from the idea that God always 
causes the innocent to triumph. Job, on the contrary, protests 
against this immoral doctrine ; and Israel, conquered and dispersed 
among the nations, did not despair of justice, and waited for the day 
of restitution. No doubt the existing facts and the existing organi- 
zation of society are the necessary results of certain causes, but these 
causes are not natural laws; they are human facts, ideas, manners, 
beliefs, which can be modified, from which modification there result 
other laws and other customs. 

The theory of natural laws has had two other pernicious conse- 
quences; it has removed all notion of an ideal to be pursued, and 
it has singularly narrowed the conclusions of political economy. In 
the writings of the orthodox economists, the final end which we 
ought to endeavor to attain is never mentioned, nor the reforms 
which may be demanded by justice. Is distribution effected in the 
manner most favorable to the progress of humanity and the happi- 
ness of all? Is consumption conformed to moral laws? Would it 
not be desirable that there should be less want among the lower 
classes, and less luxury among the upper classes? Have we not 
economical duties? Since the primitive epoch, the social organiza- 
tion has been profoundly modified ; will it not still be changed, and 
in what particulars? These are some of the questions which the 
official political economy does not touch, because, says one, they do 
not come within its field. We have seen that Bastiat and Cherbu- 
liez have clearly indicated the reason. Strict science does not take 
account of what ought to be, but only of what is ; it can neither pro- 
pose nor pursue an ideal. It simply describes how wealth is pro- 
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duced, distributed and consumed ; hence results the poverty of its 
practical conclusions. Indeed, if it is sufficient to proclaim liberty 
that everything may arrange itself for the best and harmony be 
established, its programme is pretty nearly finished in countries 
like England, the Netherlands and Switzerland, which have adopted 
free trade and free competition. It will no doubt have rendered a 
great service in inducing the removal of restrictions which hinder 
the expansion of productive forces and a better distribution of 
labor, but at present its 7d/e is almost finished. We have reached 
the last pages of the book ; soon there will be nothing to do but to 
shut it up and lay it away with gratitude and respect upon the shelves 
of the library. On this point I believe that the criticisms of the 
Katheder-Socialisten are well-founded. While claiming to make 
of political economy an exact, rigorous science, its domain has fre- 
quequently been too much restricted; it cannot be isolated from 
politics, morals, law, religion. Since it seeks to discover how men 
can best secure the satisfaction of their wants, it should tell us what 
are the forms of government, of ownership, of worship, the meth- 
ods of distribution, the moral and religious ideas, most favorable to 
the production of wealth. It should point out to us the ideal to be 
attained, and the means of reaching it. To obtain liberty? this is 
accomplished: it is still necessary to know what use it is proper to 
make of it. In civilized society, no less than in the primitive forest, 
liberty, if it is not limited by the prescriptions of morality and law, 
ends in the oppression of the weak and the domination of the 
strongest or ablest. It will soon be seen in the domain of economy, 
no less than in that of education. It is the law of nature and of 
‘*selection,” say the Darwinists. Very well; but if it crushes me 
inexorably, at least allow me not to bless it. 

Justly also, I think, the official political economy has been re- 
proached with enunciating as absolute verities propositions which in 
reality are contradicted by the facts; as if in mechanics one should 
formulate the laws of motion without taking into account resistance 
and friction. It is these abstract and general formulas which have 
inspired practical statesmen, like Thiers, with a profound distrust of 
economical axioms. I will cite a few examples: Since Ricardo, it 
has been a dogma of the science that wages tend to equalize them- 
selves the same as prcfits, because free competition immediately 
brings an offer of higher wages when a greater return is promised. 
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Now, Cliff Leslie has proven by statistics collected in England and 
on the Continent that this equality of wages does not exist ; and that, 
on the contrary, the difference, even in the same branch of industry, 
between different localities is greater now than formerly. It is also 
an economical axiom, frequently invoked in the recent discussions 
on the subject of the double standard' (double (taton) that an abun- 
dance of money is injurious, because business is carried on as well 
with a small as with a large quantity of money. And yet the daily 
quotations of the European stock-boards show that scarcity of money 
produces crises, while its abundance brings a reduction of discount, 
and consequently gives an impulse (essor) to production and _ busi- 
ness. Free Trade holds that the balance of trade is of no impor- 
tance, since products are exchanged for products, and we have only 
to congratulate ourselves if foreigners furnish us goods cheaper than 
our countrymen. ‘This would be true only if all peoples were one, 
and if all men were landlords. Suppose a people that should be 
compelled to sell abroad their bonds (titres de rente) and their 
manufacturing shares (actions industrielles). Products are ex- 
changed for products ; only it is the stranger, henceforth the owner 
of these stocks and bonds (va/ewrs), who enjoys the revenue which 
others labor to produce. If England could furnish France all 
manufactured products at a cheaper rate, the proprietary consumers 
would profit by it; but the French workmen, deprived of labor, 
would disappear or would go to practice their industry in England. 
So it was in France after the suppression of the provincial tariffs: 
the industries left the less favorable localities, to fix themselves where 
they found the most advantageous conditions. No doubt, from the 
cosmopolitan point of view of the human race, and considering all 
nations as forming only one, it matters little where population or 
wealth is accumulated, provided that progress is secured; but can 
we demand of a people that complete forgetfulness of their own in- 
terest in their own future? And besides, considering civilization in 
its entirety rather than wealth alone, is it not desirable that each 
nationality should preserve all its independence and all its force, so 
that each may play its note in the concert of humanity? It is at 
least in this point of view that political economy has been placed in 
Germany, especially since List, as it is there quite generally called 
National-economy. 


1That is, a gold standard anda silver standard ?—7r. 
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I also think that the old economists have sought to reduce too 
much the ré/e of the state. When we think of all the evil that bad 
governments have wrought the people, especially in France, we can 
understand the desire of reducing their power and restricting their 
attributes ; but the school of /a/ssez faire, at least in their theories, 
have passed the limit, and the countries which should absolutely 
follow their counsels would have cause to repent, as they would be 
excelled by others. England has seen this, and this country, model 
of self-government, far from persevering in the way recommended 
by the economists, annually grants new prerogatives to the state, 
which already interferes in the contracts of agriculture and manu- 
factures, with a circumstantiality and with prescriptions that would 
scarcely be tolerated elsewhere. Prussia entirely, its territory, its 
military force, its agriculture, its industry, its religion, its education 
of all grades, the chief source of its power, is all the work of the 
state. Prussia, once the sands of the Marquis of Brandenburg, of 
which Voltaire and Frederic II. made fun, is to-day the German 
Empire. A few years ago a President of New Granada, imbued 
with the pure doctrines of economy, on taking his chair announced 
that ‘‘ henceforth the state, brought back to its proper function, 
would leave everything to individual undertaking.” The econo- 
mists applauded. In a short time the public roads were ruined, the 
harbors filled up, security destroyed, education in the hands of the 
monks—that is, reduced to nothing. It was a return to a state of 
nature and the primitive forest. In Turkey and in Greece, the state 
does nothing, the treasury being empty. It is even dangerous to go 
on the spot to prove the benefits of the system. Suppose two 
countries of equal power and resources, side by side: in one the 
government carefully abstains from all interference, and in conse- 
quence individual needs consume all the products; in the other, the 
state deducts from the amounts consumed, frequently uselessly or 
even injuriously, certain sums necessary to maintain, on a large 
scale, all the services of public interest ; it opens roads and harbors, 
constructs railroads, builds schools everywhere, largely endows all 
scientific establishments, encourages savans, revives high art, as at 
Athens ; in short, by compulsory education and compulsory service, 
it takes possession of the young generation to develop their powers 
of body and mind. A half century passes; which of these two 
peoples will be the more civilized, richer, or more powerful? In 
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Belgium the state, by the construction of railroads since 1833, se- 
cured the economic existence of the country, by the development 
of its industry in spite of its separation from Holland, which de- 
prived it of its principal ports of export. It is by the same means 
that Italy to-day cements her national unity, and that Russia is open- 
ing her grand future. The state has then a double mission to fulfil. 
The first, which no one denies, but which few comprehend in all its 
bearings, consists in securing order and justice in society; that is, to 
enact laws so far conformed to distributive justice, as the advance- 
ment of the social culture permits. The second consists in doing, 
by means of the resources levied proportionally from each one, 
everything that is indispensable to progress, when private initiative 
does not suffice. 

An incontestable merit of the new economists is that they approach 
the social question in the true spirit of Christian charity, but at the 
same time in a spirit rigorously scientific ; always relying on the 
facts of statistics and of history, and thus keeping themselves from 
the seductions of utopianism. In order to combat the socialists, 
Bastiat and all his school have supported the theory of the natural 
harmony of interests, and have found themselves thus brought to 
deny the very existence of the problem. This is a dangerous error. 
The social question, indeed, dates far back; it was born as soon as, 
landed property ceasing to be held in common, the inequality of 
conditions was established. It was this that troubled the Greek re- 
publics and hastened their ruin; it was this that disturbed the 
Roman republic in spite of the palliative ceaselessly and vainly ap- 
plied by the agrarian laws. It re-appeared in the communes of the 
middle ages as soon as industry was developed, and later, when the 
Reformation brought religious freedom to men, and when the 
French Revolution proclaimed the doctrine of equality and frater- 
nity ; but to-day it presents a character so grave and general that its 
study is demanded of statesmen, of publicists,and especially of econ- 
omists—for it is a question of the salvation of civilization put in peril 
by the demands of the working classes. Among the principal 
causes of the great evolutions of history will always be found econ- 
omical interests—a truth which Napoleon expressed rather brutally 
when he said, ‘It is the belly that makes revolutions.” The new 
economists have published quite a number of special studies on one 
or other phase of the social question ; and as they pride themselves 
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on being ‘‘realists,” that is, that they rely upon statistics, they cer- 
tainly contribute to the advance of the science. The entire scope 
of the new doctrine is yet quite vague, both in its premises and in 
its conclusions ; and when it attempts to determine the relation be- 
tween political economy and morals or law, it is less original, less 
novel, than certain of its most enthusiastic adepts imagine. To cite 
only contemporaneous economists, who have paid attention to the 
subject, it will suffice to mention the books of Dameth, Rondelet, 
and Baudrillart, and the work so well written, but unfortunately so 
badly translated into French, of Minghetti, now president of the 
council in Italy. Writers like Cliff Leslie, Luzzatti, Fredericksen, 
Schmoller, Hild, Wagner, Contzen, Nasse, have always seemed to 
me better armed than the school of Bastiat to combat the actual 
scientific socialism which wholly relies on abstract formulas and the 
*‘natural laws of political economy,’’to break down the social order, 
and demand its essential reconstruction. Bastiat has already com- 
promised the defense by standing too exclusively on the ground of 
theory ; for he has been led to contradict facts, and to deny doc- 
trines admitted by all economists ; for instance, the standard theory 
of rent. The ‘realist’? economists, on the other hand, lay hold of 
principles, and rely upon facts, in order to go in pursuit of Utopia 
step by step, carefully distinguishing possible reforms from impossi- 
ble, and the rights of humanity from the demands of covetousness 
and envy. The mission of preservation is to-day more than ever 
imposed upon political economy, in presence of new forms which so- 
cialism has recently taken, and the rapid development it has made, 
especially in Germany. EMILe DE LAVELEYE. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN BISON AND ITS 
EXTERMINATION. 


HE Indian and the ‘‘buffalo” are ever associated in the mind as 
characteristic and inseparable features of the great interior of 

the North American continent, and especially so of the so-called 
‘‘boundless plains’’ that extend from Mexico on the one hand nearly 
to the Arctic regions on the other, and from the Mississippi river to 
the Rocky mountains. And in many respects is this association by 
no means a fanciful one, the one depending in great measure for its 
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existence upon the other, and both alike fading away before the 
rapid westward advance of civilization—driven into the remoter 
wilds, as it is usually expressed, but, in reality, wiped out of exist- 
ence—only the so-called remnants of the once populous bands of 
either remaining when a westward migration is forced upon: them. 
The same fate evidently awaits both—complete extermination. 
Though both are noble in their way, both in a measure cumber the 
ground, and disappear but to give place toa higher grade of life 
and a fuller development of the natural resources of the continent. 

Whenever civilized man has held sway, the fate of the larger ani- 
mals has always been the same—to wit, a more or less speedy anni- 
hilation. In his subjugation of new countries not alone are the dan- 
gerous wild beasts of the forests, or those whose products render 
their destruction a source of rapid increase of wealth, sacrificed, but 
the inoffensive and less useful herb-eating species also wither before 
him as before a fatal blast, the prudent suggestions of self-interest 
yielding to the stronger love of destruction. 

The history of our American bison but repeats the history of his 
congeners and affines elsewhere. His nearest relative, the aurochs 
of the old world, which in no very remote times roamed over the 
greater part of temperate Europe, survives now only, through care- 
ful protection, in the royal parks of the Czar of Russia in Lithuania, 
where its present representatives number but a few hundred individ- 
uals. The urus, which in prehistoric times existed over a much 
larger area, and which had a few survivors as late as the conquests 
of Cesar, long since became extinct in the wild state, and has living 
representatives only in our domestic races of cattle, from whom they 
are in part descended. In our own country the elk, formerly numer- 
ous over the greater part of the northern and western portions of the 
United States, is now nearly extinct east of the Mississippi river, and 
is rapidly approaching extermination elsewhere. The common Vir- 
ginian deer, formerly abundant throughout all the older States of the 
Union, exists now only here and there in the least settled districts. 
From the newer trans-Mississippian States and Territories come re- 
ports of the rapid disappearance of not only the elk and deer of 
those regions, but of the mountain sheep and the prong horn. In 
many of the parks and valleys within the Rocky mountains, from 
New Mexico to Montana, where, but a few years since, these ani- 
mals existed in seemingly exhaustless numbers, they have already 
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been extirpated. But the case of the “buffalo,” as our bison will 
always be commonly called, will doubtless be one of the most re- 
markable instances of extermination recorded, or ever to be 
recorded, in the annals of zodlogy. At the beginning of the eigh- 
teenth century, this animal occupied fully two-thirds of the temper- 
ate portions of North America; since which time its range has be- 
come reduced to an area not larger than that of the three territories 
of Dakota, Montana and Wyoming ; while another decade or two, 
at its present rate of decrease, will be sufficient for its total exter- 
mination. 

As is well known, the whole area between the Mississippi river 
and the Rocky Mountains has ever been the region of their greatest 
abundance, over almost the whole of which vast territory they 
roamed till within the last half century. Prior to 1830 they had al- 
ready been pressed back for some distance west of the Mississippi, 
along nearly its whole length. The overland emigration that set 
in so vigorously about 1849, and the construction of the Union Pa- 
cific Railroad, served to greatly lessen their numbers, and to divide 
them into two distinct bands, known commonly as the Great North- 
ern and Southern Herds. Incessant persecution on all sides, and 
especially of late along the lines of the Kansas railways (Kansas 
Pacific, and Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé), has reduced the South- 
ern Herd to a mere remnant of its former magnitude. While they 
are now massed principally south of the Canadian river, in North- 
ern Texas, where for a time they may enjoy comparative immunity 
from the white hunter, they are still also scattered irregularly and 
sparsely over the western third of Kansas and along the eastern bor- 
der of Colorado. The whole area occupied by the Southern Herd, 
which ranged but a few years since from the Staked Plains to the 
Platte, and from Eastern Kansas to the Rocky Mountains, does not 
embrace a region larger than the present State of Kansas. 

The Northern Herd has -suffered a like reduction in its range. 
As late as in 1850, it extended, in the United States, from the 
Platte to the British boundary, and from the Rocky Mountains to 
the plains of the Upper Mississippi and the Red River of the North, 
besides spreading far northward into the British possessions. South 
of the northern boundary of the United States it is now limited to 
the region drained by the principal southern tributaries of the Yel- 
lowstone—the Big Horn, Tongue, and Powder rivers—and to a nar- 
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row belt extending thence northward, across the Yellowstone, the 
Musselshell, the Missouri and Milk rivers, widening somewhat to 
the northward. 

The vast restriction in its range that the bison has suffered, espe- 
cially when it is remembered that this restriction has taken place 
mainly within the last fifty years, and chiefly within the last twenty- 
five years, is certainly a striking fact; yet, by this statement the 
destruction of life thus implied is by no means impressively indi- 
cated. The Buffalo, as is well known, is, like other bovine creatures, 
eminently gregarious, roaming always in herds, which usually num- 
ber thousands, and sometimes millions of individuals. Some writers 
speak of having seen millions of buffaloes in sight at once; others have 
described the plains as literally blackened with them in every direction 
as far as the eye could reach. Others still speak of meeting with 
herds several miles broad; others of traveling through continuous 
bands for days together. It was not uncommon in former days for 
emigrant trains to be detained for hours by the passage of large 
herds across their route, while in later times the same experience has 
often befallen the trains on the Kansas railways. It is not to be in- 
ferred, of course, that the habitat of the Buffalo was ever wholly 
covered by dense herds; but the whole region above indicated as its 
habitat was roamed over by them, and all parts more or less frequently 
visited, the greater part of it annually. 

The Indians have of course shared largely in the work of destruc- 
tion, since the tribes that have lived within or near its range have 
depended largely upon these animals for subsistence, their flesh fur- 
nishing them with the chief part of their food, and their skins with 
clothing, beds and lodge-coverings. Though far less wasteful of the 
buffalo than the white man, the Indian often indulges in needless 
slaughter, generally killing far more than he needs or can use. When 
buffaloes are plentiful, the Indians commonly select only the choicest 
parts, and during the season when they kill them for their skins they 
rarely save any portion of the meat. Catlin relates an incident that 
came under his notice in May, 1832, near the mouth of the Teton 
river, which forcibly illustrates their improvidence. A party of five 
or six hundred mounted Sioux Indians crossed the river at mid-day, 
for an attack upon a herd of buffaloes in sight on the other side. 
After spending a few hours among them, they recrossed the river at 
nightfall, and came into the Fur Company’s Fort with ‘fourteen 
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hundred fresh buffalo tongues, which were thrown down in a mass, 
and for which they required but a few gallons of whisky,”—not a 
skin nor a pound of meat, besides the tongues, being saved. 

But the wanton, or at least reckless and almost useless, destruc- 
tion of the buffalo by the Indians is scarcely comparable to that of 
the white man, whose contact with the buffalo has brought a con- 
stantly increasing rate of fatality to the doomed beasts. About a 
century ago, the white hunter, in what is now the State of Kentucky, 
first met with the buffalo, since which time his extermination has 
progressed with marvelous rapidity. At the beginning of the pres- 
ent century, this useful animal had already been exterminated east 
of the Mississippi river, in great part, too, wantonly. West of the 
Mississipi they continued to recede before advancing settlements, 
when, about 1820, their destruction became greatly accelerated by 
the trade in robes, which about this time began to assume consider- 
able importance. From this date onward till within the last few 
years, the destruction of the buffaloes for their skins has done more 
than all other influences to hasten their extirpation—the slaughter 
for this object alone causing the destruction of hundreds of thous- 
ands each year. Throughout much of this time the number of robes 
actually purchased of the Indians has exceeded one hundred thous- 
and annually, while as many more have been used by the Indians 
themselves. When it is remembered that the skins are in good 
condition during only one-third of the year—the portion of the year, 
too, when the smallest number are taken—and that good robes are 
furnished by only the females, those of the bulls being generally 
worthless for robes—some idea may be formed of the great number 
of animals annually destroyed by the Indians in pursuit of furs. Of 
late the trade in robes has greatly declined, owing mainly to the 
diminished number of buffaloes, but in part to the great reduction 
of the Indians themselves; but the difference has been more than 
made up by the wholesale destruction of the buffaloes on the plains 
of Kansas by the white men. No sooner had the railroads pene- 
trated the habitat-of the buffalo, than hunters swarmed to the region 
thus so favorably thrown open to them, and making these highways 
the bases of their operations, begun an exterminating war upon the 
vast herds, which ceased only with the supply of victims. In three 
or four years the buffaloes were swept from the country immediately 
adjoining these roads; nearly all being sacrificed for their hides; 
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which, at most, are worth but little more than the cost of gathering. 
It is said that during the season of 1872-73, not less than two thous- 
and hunters were engaged in hunting the buffalo along the line of 
the Atchinson, Topeka & Santa Fé railroad alone ; and that during 
this year not less than two hundred and fifty thousand buffaloes were 
slain, simply for their hides, their carcasses being left untouched on 
the plains. In a few years the buffaloes were wholly annihilated 
over hundreds of square miles of territory; and now, as if to hide 
even the evidence of their former existence there, their very bones 
are being gathered up and shipped to eastern markets for the 
manufacture of manurial phosphates. The best available statistics 
indicate an average annual destruction of between three and four 
millions for the last thirty or forty years. At this rate of decrease 
it is evident that the complete extermination of the buffalo will be 
soon effected ; and thus an animal which, but a few years since, was 
the most numerous of its size in the world, will be swept out of 
existence. 

The American bison, with his huge bulk, his immense shaggy 
mane, and peculiarly vicious-looking eyes, presents a far more for- 
midable and dangerous aspect than his real character warrants, he 
being in reality timid and inoffensive. With lowered head and sul- 
len mien, the old bulls will face an approaching enemy with a great 
show of determination and bravery, only to flee most ignominiously 
if their threatening demonstrations fail to appall their assailant. 
Indeed, one’s nerve is put severely to the test when approaching a 
herd of these formidable-looking beasts for the first time. Only 
when wounded, however, and sorely pressed, will they turn upon 
their pursuer; and then woe be to the luckless horse and rider, or 
the more helpless footman, if they fail to escape the onslaught of 
one of these furious beasts. Ordinarily, however, they are far less 
dangerous to encounter than the half-wild domestic cattle of the 
Texas plains. 

Like most bovine animals, the bison is sluggish and stupid, lack- 
ing in great measure the sagacity that so effectually protects most 
wild animals; and he hence falls an easy prey to his human foes. If 
the hunter is careful to approach the herd from the leeward, he 
usually has little difficulty in getting near it, the bison being not 
easily frightened by the sight of man or by the report of firearms, 
while the scent of an enemy, if unseen and a mile distant, will set 
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them fleeing in headlong haste. It thus happens that the hunter, in 
stalking the buffalo, approaches easily within close range, even with- 
out cover, by simply creeping on the ground; and with a breech-load- 
ing arm, loading without rising, often succeeds in killing from five 
or six to a score or more, before the herd finally takes to flight. If it 
slightly recede, the hunter creeps up under cover of the slain, and 
continues his murderous work. So indifferent are the buffaloes to 
the death of their companions, or so stupidly unconscious of what 
has befallen them, that they will not only stand and see them shot 
down around them, but the living have been known to playfully 
gore the dead, so little do. they comprehend the situation. A single 
hunter will thus often kill fifteen to thirty at a single ‘‘stand,” and 
sometimes sixty to eighty ina day. A hunter who acts as shooter 
for the party to which he belongs, will frequently kill two thousand 
to three thousand in a single season. 

A moving herd of buffaloes will blindly follow their leaders, those 
in the rear pressing on unconscious of the danger into which they 
sometimes force their comrades at the front. Herds thus rush into 
the pounds prepared for their destruction by the Indians, or are 
decoyed by the same wily foes to the brinks of precipices, the pres- 
ence of which those at the front discover too late to avoid, being 
pressed on by the main body of the panic-stricken herd; who in 
turn follow their leaders in the unlooked-for fatal leap. Again, in 
crossing treacherous streams, whole herds will heedlessly rush into 
the quicksands, or with similar blindness dash across the track of an 
approaching railway train. It has hence been said, and with some 
degree of truth, that the buffalo is endowed with only the smallest 
degree of instinct, and that this little seems rather to lead him into 
difficulties than out of them. This, however, is not quite true ; 
since the blind rushing of a herd into danger results not so much 
from the stupidity of those in the front ranks as from their inability 
to turn aside after the danger is discovered, in consequence of the 
irresistible mass behind, unconscious of danger, forcing them onward. 

As may be well imagined, the habits of the buffaloes, in their un- 
disturbed daily lives, are not far different from those of grazing 
herds of domestic cattle. They indulge in similar gambols, and, 
when belligerent, in similar blustering demonstrations. ‘The bulls 
are excessively fond of pawing the ground and of throwing up the 
earth on their horns, which they readily accomplish by lowering 
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themselves upon one knee. Particularly bovine also is the satisfac- 
tion they take in rubbing themselves against whatever will oppose 
resistance, whether it be rocks, trees, bushes, or the corner of a 
hardened clay-bank ; the telegraph poles, however, which have been 
erected along the railroads that cross their range, afford them espe- 
cial delight as convenient scratching-posts, and may be seen as well 
smoothed and covered with tufts of hair and grease from their unc- 
tuous hides, as are the posts about a farmer’s cattle-yard. But what 
is very unlike anything in the habits of domestic cattle is their pro- 
pensity to roll themselves on the ground; which, notwithstanding 
their seemingly inconvenient form, they accomplish with the great- 
est ease. But their greatest pleasure consists in rolling in the mud, 
or in ‘‘wallowing”’ as it is termed, from which exercise they arise 
looking more like an animated mass of dripping mud than their former 
selves. The object of these peculiar ablutions is doubtless to cool 
their heated bodies and to free themselves from troublesome insects; 
the coating of adhesive mud they thus obtain securing them immu- 
nity, for many hours after, from the attacks of the herds of mosqui- 
toes and flies with which they are so much harassed. 

Despite the apparently unwieldy form and awkward, lumbering 
gait of the bison, his speed far exceeds the progress he appears to 
make, while his endurance is so great that the fleetness and bottom 
of a well-trained horse will be severely tested in an attempt to over- 
take him. When pursued, or when urged on by thirst, rough 
ground and a tumble now and then seems scarcely to retard him; 
plunging down the steep sides of abrupt ravines and up the opposite 
slopes, as though such irregularities of the surface formed no obstacles 
to his progress. The buffaloes also exhibit astonishing experiness at 
climbing ; often, when in quest of water, making precipitous de- 
scents, where it would be impossible to follow with a horse, and even 
where a man would clamber down with difficulty. Ordinarily, how- 
ever, the bison shows commendable sagacity in his choice of routes, 
usually choosing the easiest grades and the most direct courses ; so 
that a ‘‘buffalo trail’? may be depended upon as affording the most 
direct road through the region it traverses. 

That the buffalo is capable of complete domestication has been 
most thoroughly demonstrated ; but as yet there have been no per- 
sistent, systematic attempts to perpetuate either a pure or a mixed 
race, nor to test its value as a draught-animal, or for other purposes. 
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That the buffalo is susceptible of domestication, and that it will 
breed freely with our domestic cattle, was well known in Kentucky 
and West Virginia nearly a century ago. As early as 1750 buffalo 
calves had frequently been taken by the settlers, and brought up 
among the the domestic cattle; being kept, however, mainly as ob- 
jects of curiosity. According to Gallatin, a mixed breed was quite 
common ninety years ago in some of the north-western counties of 
Virginia ; but they gradually became merged into the common do- 
mestic stock, through lack of a fresh supply of the wild blood. Other 
writers also refer to its susceptibility of domestication, and of the 
probability of its forming, though crossing with the domestic cattle, 
a superior breed of working oxen. More recently a most thorough 
test of the domesticability of the buffalo was made in Kentucky, by 
Mr. Robert Wickliffe, who bred them for a period of over thirty 
years, he obtaining his wild stock from the Upper Missouri country. 
The experiment was entirely successful, but the herd at last became 
merged with the common stock through neglect. The mixed breed 
proved larger than either the wild or tame stock, but were inferior 
in milking qualities, though they gave promise of forming a stronger 
breed of working oxen. ; 

As yet no attempt appears to have been made to perpetuate an 
unmixed domestic race of the buffalo. Such a project, however, is 
not only feasible, but would doubtless be attended with profitable 
results. Experience shows that even the first generation are no more 
dangerous to handle than ordinary cattle; being far more tractable, 
in fact, than the half-wild stock of the Texas plains. If they should 
chance to prove incapable of rivaling our domestic race—the result of 
centuries of careful breeding—it might still be a profitable, as well as 
an attractive addition to our domesticated animals. Its capabilities 
as a mixed race should certainly be thoroughly tested, and no time 
is more favorable than the present. Many of our frontier settlers in 
Kansas, Colorado and Texas, live on the very borders of its range, 
thus enabling them to supply themselves with the young animals 
necessary for the enterprise with little cost or trouble, while the ex- 
periment could be tried under the most favorable circumstances 
possible, avoiding all the risks attending change of habitat and ac- 
climation. 

If the buffalo is doomed to be soon added to the list of animals 
known only im history or from their fossil remains, he will not dis- 
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appear without having played an important part in the history of 
the region he inhabited, or without having contributed something to 
the advance of civilization. After having formed for thousands of 
years the main subsistence of hundreds of thousands of the native 
inhabitants of this continent, his products have added greatly to the 
comfort of more civilized humanity, and rendered possible the 
exploration and development of our vast plains at a much less sacri- 
fice of comfort and pecuniary means that could otherwise have 
been the case. Besides furnishing the pioneer settler with a sure 
means of subsistence until other resources became available, he has 
furnished fresh food to numerous private and government exploring 
parties, where it could not have been otherwise accessible. Hardly 
less important to the explorer has been its dried excrement—the dos 
des Vaches of the Voyageur—which has proved an unfailing and 
invaluable substitute for wood, over the hundreds of thousands 
of square miles of treeless plains. In the narratives of military 
reconnoissances and other government explorations of this region, 
as well as those of private explorers and travelers, the first meeting 
with ‘ buffalo-chips” is chronicled as an item of importance, inti- 
mately affecting the welfare of the party; as it not only generally 
gives promise of soon meeting with herds of the animals themselves, 
but ensures fuel for the camp-fire and for culinary purposes, in 
regions where supplies of firewood are either precarious or entirely 
wanting. 

The presence in any country of immense herds of wild herbivor- 
ous animals, is of course incompatible with the simultaneous exist- 
ence there of agriculture, and that the bison had hardly disappeared 
from the more fertile portions of our plains and prairies before vast 
fields of whea* and corn appeared over the same areas, shows that 
the time for his restriction had already come. If, however, he is 
allowed to become extinct without some effort to preserve for a time 
his existence in the more worthless portions of the public domain— 
portions that for a long time, if not forever, will be useless for agri- 
cultural purposes—it will be a truly lamentable and disgraceful fact 
in our nation’s history. 

From the facts already given it is evident that the buffalo cannot 
long survive unaided by government protection, and it is greatly to 
our disgrace that nothing has as yet been done to check the whole- 

sale and almost useless murder of these defenseless beasts. No ade- 
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quate law for its protection has as yet been enacted, either by the 
general government or by that of the different States and territories 
which include portions of its range. How to best protect it, in re- 
gions so sparsely populated, and where laws are so easily set at defi- 
ance, presents by no means an easy problem, and yet one not hope- 
less of solution. The great traffic in hides could easily be greatly 
checked and wholly controlled. If allowed at all, the killing should 
be restricted to certain seasons of the year, and the destruction of 
the females and young wholly prohibited. Government inspectors 
should be appointed, and no sale of hides be allowed without their 
examination by these officers, while a suitable fine or other penalty 
should follow each violation of the law. Buffalo hunting should also 
be wholly prohibited during the period between June and October, 
and the destruction of females not allowed after the beginning of 
December. It should be further made a grave offense to kill a buf- 
falo at any time wantonly, or without properly utilizing it. In addi- 
tion to this, certain portions of the public lands now within the 
range of the buffalo, might be set apart as protected ground, within 
which no buffaloes should on any condition be killed. and within 
which the pursuit of them should be prohibited. It is a matter that 
demands prompt attention, and it is to be hoped that the present 
Congress will give it the consideration its importance merits. 
J. A. ALLEN. 





THE ART OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION.? 


RADUATES of the University of Pennsylvania, who were 

J present at the annual dinner of 18—, will remember the story 
told by ‘‘a representative of the press,’’ of a letter received by him 
from an alumnus of the University, which was utterly unfitted 
for publication by its gross imperfections in spelling and construc- 
tion. Their mortification was hardly diminished by the fact that the 


1(1). English Grammar, by the Rev. Richard Morris, London, 1875. 
(2). A School Manual of English Etymology, by Epes Sargent, Philada., n.d. 
(3). The Art of English Composition, by Henry N. Day, New York, 1875. 
(4). English Lessons for English People, by the Rev. E. A, Abbott and J. R. 
Seeley, Boston, 1874. (Reprint of English Edition.) 
(5). The Art of Discourse, by H. N. Day, New York, 1874. 
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same gentleman had told this same story at each dinner for some 
years, or by the plain violation of etiquette involved in an invited 
guest’s assuming on such an occasion to offer suggestions for the 
improvement of an institution whose alumni were his hosts. The 
bitter truth remained that a man might indeed pass successfully 
through the usual college course, and yet be shamefully ignorant of 
his mother-tongue.’ 

With not dissimilar feelings must the English University men have 
read recently the confession of one of their number—a clergyman of 
the Established Church—that a man might acquit himself most hon- 
orably at Oxford or Cambridge, and yet, on the morning after his 
ordination to the ministry, be confronted by a task—the writing of 
asermon in his native speech—for which he had not had, in all his 
years of study, any adequate preparation. The confession was made 
under peculiar and most solemn circumstances. Contained in a let- 
ter to the writer’s bishop, on the occasion of the latter’s ordaining 
certain candidates for orders—a ceremony performed distinctly in the 
name of the Holy Ghost—it was no doubt actuated by the purest 
motives and carefully confined to the strictest accuracy. And yet 
this most extraordinary letter begged the diocesan to warn these per- 
sons about to be admitted to an office that was believed by both 
them and him to be in direct succession to the ministry of ‘Christ’s 
chosen apostles, and in which they might confidently expect the all- 
powerful support of Him whose commission they bore—to warn these 
persons against an association formed for the purpose of supplying 
sermons for incapable or indolent parsons to preach as their own, 
and holding to weekly ‘‘black-mail,” a large number of English 
clergymen. To be sure, the writer offered most charitably an apol- 
ogy for these erring brethren, that, on the day of their first attempt- 
ing to write a sermon, they found themselves so unfurnished for the 
labor of composing English, that they fell before an unexpected 
temptation, insidiously placed in their way, bought just one sermon 
till they could collect their thoughts, and learned then, to their 
horror, that, unless they should continue their patronage of the infa- 
mous company, they would assuredly be exposed to their bishops 
and degraded from their ministry. 


7 At the time alluded to, the University was considered by so competent a 
judge as the late Rev. Albert Barnes to possess unusual opportunities for im- 
parting a thorough education. 
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Nor is the mischief confined to the quarters already indicated. 
In our own land, and at the present time, (unless,happily, its exist- 
ence has recently terminated,) there is a society exactly like that 
already referred to, which offers to write, not sermons only, but col- 
lege-essays and even prize-compositions for the lazy or the stupid un- 
der-graduate, and this, too, at a comparatively moderate price. Un- 
fortunately, it is (or professes to be) composed of college graduates, 
and justly claims, therefore, an intimate acquaintance with the pre- 
cise want of eachapplicant. It is, hence, a more dangerous set of 
conspirators and, sad though it be, a more certain proof of the reality 
of the deficiencies which it proposes to meet.® 

But even this is not all. A graduate of Yale, of less than two 
years’ standing, assures the writer of this article that certain poorer 
students of that college gain a large part of their annual incomes by 
writing compositions of all sorts for their richer comrades, and that 
this practice has become a settled custom in New Haven. Victorgque 
Sinon incendia miscet insultans. 

With such facts as these before us—and others to the same point 
could only too easily be found—we shall surely be justified in assert- 
ing that there must exist among our young men of education a 
wide-spread incapacity to express thought in their native tongue. 
The law of supply and demand points from the existence of 
numerous purchasers to the existence of a very generally felt want. 
The opportunity for so dishonorable a trade, the free confession, 
on the one hand, and, on the other, the oft-repeated charge, of such 
desperate inability, a!l point to the same conclusion{that large num- 
bers, very large numbers of our educated young men are not taught 
successfully the use of their own language--and this even at Oxford 
and Cambridge, where Latin and Greek prose and verse are a nearly 
universal accomplishment. Ut is the purpose of this paper to ascer- 
tain, if it can, the source of this vital defect and its remedy, and 
especially to inquire how far the failure of the instruction in Compo- 
sition may be due to the character of the course of study usually 
pursued in our schools and colleges) Of course, it is fully under- 
stood that the failure of a system of education is not necessarily due 
to faults inherent in itself. But the presumption is certainly against 








8The circular of this Society was actually sent to certain students of the Uni- 
versity who were appointed by their fellows to represent them on Class-day. 
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any such scheme, when the greater part of those who are educated 
under it, are found alike deficient in one particular subject of the 
course. We are justified, therefore, in examining critically both 
the subjects included in the curriculum and the methods of teaching 
them. 

And, first, at school. If ‘‘ English” is taught at all,* the usual 
course consists of Definitions (of words), Etymology, (perhaps,) 
Grammar, and Composition. Elementary at first, the instruc- 
tion advances fart passu with the pupil’s progress, until, in ‘the 
last year at school,’’ it has reached advanced Syntax with Parsing, 
the Scholar’s Companion, or a similar book of Etymology, and 
weekly exercises in writing upon themes appointed by the teacher or 
selected by the pupil himself. 

Now it is plain, I suppose, that no one of these subjects of in- 
struction can possibly be objected to. They are all necessary parts 
of an English course, and must owe their failure to circumstances, 
rather than to their own essential character. Let us ascertain, if we 
can, what these circumstances are, and, in pursuit of this object, 
consider the following suggestions :—(1st.) That the end in view in 
the English course at school has been wholly misconceived. (2d.) 
That Grammar (as the term is usually understood), ‘ Definer,”’ 
Etymology, and the practice of Composition do not constitute a com- 
plete course for tlie study of English; and (3d.) That the methods 
of teaching are all wrong, because they are founded upon this im- 
perfect view of the course as a whole. 

And (1st.) unless, perhaps, in schools of which the present 
writer has no knowledge, the whole idea of the course is inverted 
and its true purpose lost sight of. Definer, Grammar, Etymology 
and Composition are all taught as ezds ; whereas, with the single 
exception of Composition, they are means, means to the single 
end just named, to Composition. Why is the study of one’s own 
language different from that of one’s neighbor’s? Why must a 
boy learn French or German by one method and English by 


‘In many schools English is not taught, except (perhaps) so far as Spelling 
and simple definitions go. Etymology and Composition are quite ignored, and 
Grammar taught only collaterally with Latin. If the pupil does not learn 
Latin, or is taught it badly, his state of mind may readily be conceived. Nay, 
even if he does learn Latin, and learn it well, he will have but a sorry substi- 
tute for the important laws of his own tongue. 
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another? We study a foreign language with a definite reference 
to its use, and by a method definitely aimed at this result. We 
study English apparently as if our sole purpose were to acquire and 
store away knowledge that we never dreamed of using. True, an 
English boy at school has already learned some English by the force 
of nature, and is therefore not in the same relative position as the 
beginner in French or German. But the child whose birthright has 
been stolen from him by his parents’ giving him (in mistaken fond- 
ness) a foreign nurse, does not know the foreign language simply 
by having learned to speak it while he still ate infants’ food. He 
must ‘‘ improve his French”’ in later years, or at least weed out the 
corruptions that were firmly implanted by the rustic to whose teach- 
ing he was committed. Far oftener must he do exactly what any 
other child of English parents does, learn the language as an utterly 
unknown tongue. To be sure, such children, unless they reside 
abroad, must always learn English also, and thus are at the disad- 
vantage of having ‘‘two mother-tongues.”*® But the cases are 
sufficiently parallel. All children, whether they have imitated in 
infancy one or two modes of speech, are found still needing lan- 
guage“lessons in even their native tongue. The English studies of 
a school, therefore, should ever have reference to this need. That 
they commonly do so, however, is more than doubtful. Nay, 
it is certain that in general they do not. The several English 
studies are taught, but not the study of English. Definer, Ety- 
mology, Grammar, Composition, are so many separate English 
branches, and so appear on the school ‘report.’ To the poor 
benighted boy, though he is ever so earnestly seeking truth, they 
have no more unity than Grammar, Comparative Anatomy, and 
Botany. ‘That they are steps leading by easy stages to a knowledge 
and an intelligent use of his native speech, seems never to occur to 
him—perhaps, never to his teacher. ‘That he has learned English 
in the nursery is considered reason enough why, with slate and pen- 





5 Two mother-tongues! What bitter mockery! Almost as well two mothers ; 
for language has a physical, as well as a moral nature. And yet American 
mothers, who might hand down to their children as an inheritance the noblest 
form of modern speech, voluntarily resign their privilege to an ignorant for- 
eign peasant. An English-speaking peasant soon talks as her “lady;” a 
French or German girl despises her English mistress’ even purer French or 
German. 
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cil, he shall ‘‘write a composition,” that is, express thought in 
forms and constructions of which he knows only the outside, which 
he uses (it may be) in all the impurity of provincial habit and the 
contamination of vulgar associations, and which he comprehends as 
little as he can the metaphysics of Sir William Hamilton. He pos- 
sibly never dreams that his lesson in definitions or his rules of Gram- 
mar have anything to do with his composition, unless his frequent 
misspellings and faulty syntax be referred to the books whose words 
he knows, but whose spirit he has never caught. Hence his composi- 
tion is a dreaded task, more to be shunned than ten hundred lines 
of Virgil ‘‘after school,”’ or even the notice of a summary flogging. 
No wonder that the boy leaves school unable ‘‘to express himself !”’ 
No wonder that the failure of the system leads boy and teacher to a 
downright shirking of the unwelcome work! No wonder that dis- 
honest traders in ready-made sermons and prize essays flaunt their 
insulting offers! They know full well the weakness of the men they 
would seduce ; they know the biting mental poverty that lays their 
victims open to temptation, as physical hunger leads other men to 
steal; they know how deep é” grain the mischief has been set, and 
how long, how hard a struggle will be needed before reforms can be 
secured and their effects become apparent. And they are able to 
know all this and to practice their nefarious trade, chiefly because 
the mistake that is here pointed out has reduced the mental strength 
of so many boys to almost Oriental effeminacy. 

That this divorce of what God has so closely joined together 
should be persisted in in the study of English, is the more remarka- 
ble, because it has now for so long a time been repented of in Latin 
and Greek, and (even more especially) in the modern languages. 
The modern system—Ollendorff’s improved—by which each element 
of language, each rule of grammar, each idiom, each law of style, 
even, is exemplified in actual models and practised daily in writing 
and speaking, has widely® superseded the older, stupid method of 
Grammar first, translation next, and speech or writing never. ‘Those 
of us who were set at Andrews and Stoddard’s Latin Grammar as 
our first Latin book, were advanced to the Latin Reader when we 
began the rules of Syntax, and then were forced into Cesar or Vir- 
gil, know how vague our knowledge of Latin Syntax was through all 
our course, until, in the more merciful, though it then seemed to us 





6] would gladly write universally. 
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the more cruel, Arnold’s Latin Compositition, we managed tounder- 
stand in some degree, at least, the relations of the Subjunctive mood, 
the relative pronouns that constitute a gvasé conditional sentence, or 
the mysteries of the oratio obliqua. By the newer plan, a boy will 
know more Syntax by the time he reaches Virgil, than thirty years 
ago the average student knew at graduation. Why? Because, 
from the first day of his Latin course, Grammar and translation go 
hand in hand—the latter both from and into Latin.’ Let the grad- 
uate of thirty years ago renew his youth by inspecting such book- 
as Harkness’ Introductory Latin Book and Leighton’s Greek Les- 
sons, on the one hand, and Harkness’ Introduction to Latin Prose 
Composition and Jones’ Greek Exercises, on the other.* Teachers 
who have taught this method, assure us of the wonders it accom- 
plishes. Why do they not apply it to English ? 

(2) Another circumstance which interferes with the success of the 
English studies at school, is that the course is inadequate. In order 
to see this clearly, we must look for a moment at the very founda- 
tions of the art of Composition. 

The communication of thought in language® contains necessarily 
two elements, matter and form. A third constituent—the end or 
purpose—will not come under notice here, and may therefore be 
omitted. The matter of discourse is thought; the form is deter- 
mined, so far as the language is concerned, by Grammar. In ordex 
to compose, therefore, a boy will need both Grammar, for the form, 
and Logic, the science of thought, for the matter. But Grammar will 
include both Definitions and Etymology on the one hand, and Phil- 
ology, or the history of language, on the other, as well as Grammar 
Proper—the pronunciation, spelling, classification and inflection of 
words, and their syntax or marshaling together into sentences. 
Neither Philology nor Logic, however, will be taught as formal sys- 
tems, (which would be ‘‘too old’’ for boys at school,) nor even 


7 All this is just as true for Greek. 
8 These books are preferable, I think, even to Spencer’s Editions of T. K. 
Arnold’s series. Jones’ Greek Exercises is based upon the Anabasis, and is 
most successfully constructed, A more advanced work, Boise’s Exercises in 
Greek Syntax, fails in several essential points, especially in the inordinate length 


of its model-sentences, though in many other respects it is an admirable text- 
book. 


®Day's Art of Discourse, 32 I—8. 
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demand drec# instruction. By Logic is intended only a simple 
digest of the more general laws of thought upon which the divisions 
and constructions of Grammar are founded, and which could be 
taught ora//y during the recitations in this latter subject. For ex- 
ample, any boy can understand the mental processes by which the 
class-noun is born, and will best reason by their aid to the other 
distinctions of nouns, proper and collective. So, the subject and 
predicate, which persistently elude his grasp when arbitrarily 
defined in an ordinary text book, become real things, when 
explained as the terms of a judgment which asserts their agreement 
or disagreement. Very young children even know perfectly well 
that one thing is, another is not, of a certain character, quality or 
description ; for example, that a hat is, a shoe is not, round. Of 
course, it would be simply absurd to propose to them long, hard 
words; but it is very easy to add in the school to knowledge 
obtained in the nursery, to tell a child of nine that round in these 
sentences is called a predicate because it is said to belong” or not to 
belong, to another word, and that any word is called a subject, when 
something else is said either to belong or not to belong to it. Long 
before the last year at school, a mind instructed thus would rise to 
the comprehension of judgment, syllogism, mediate and immediate 
reasoning, and a great array of other hardterms. By Philology, too, 
is meant only those very simple facts that most teachers know 
already, and which any teacher could easily glean from a few popu- 
lar works on the subject ; facts simple, indeed, but capable of being 
made mighty engines in the development of the opening minds of 
boys, or (to change the figure) of becoming skilful ushers of the 
timid seeker after knowledge into the dry and always difficult gram- 
matical rule or dictum. That noun means name—not merely that 
‘a noun ¢s the name,” etc.; that singular means one", that ‘‘Z go 
a fishing’? is improper English now, because our modern idiom no 
longer requires a preposition before the participial, though the more 
ancient form of English did use it; that this word a is not the arti- 
cle, but the nearly as short word om, and that it is still left in such 
words as a/oft, ashore, etc.; that the article @ is not the original 


10 This word is used, as other words are, and must be, in speaking to child- 
ren, loosely. 

A friend assures me that he heard a highly educated man confess that this 
amazing truth dawned upon him first, after he had graduated from college. 
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form to which # is added before a vowel, but that it is a crippled 
form of ove, which first became a”, and, afterwards, before a con- 
sonant, a; that our ‘irregular’? verbs are simply s¢rong forms 
which have the power to say in themselves what the weak (or ‘‘regu- 
lar’’) verbs must have the help of a termination to express'?; that 
this termination was once an independent word meaning ad, so that 
when we say ‘‘I loved,’’ we really say ‘‘I love-did,” or, as we often 
do say, ‘‘I did love;” that our language has ‘‘strong”’ nouns and 
adjectives, also; (e. g., man, men; goose, geese; old, elder, eldest ; 
better, from a lost positive, dat); such simple philology would cer- 
tainly not necessitate special lessons in the science, while it would 
serve both boy and teacher most faithfully. 

The complete course of composition, then, would begin with the 
Definer, advance to simple Etymology and Grammar, and then, as 
the pupil grows older, reach the more difficult parts of these last two 
studies. At every point, moreover, the course must be made reac 
by practical exercises, clear by reference to the history of words 
and forms, and strong by practice in thinking logically. Not 
until the last year, perhaps, will it become necessary or advisable 
to assign a ‘subject for composition” in the ordinary way; but 
it will certainly be found, when such a subject is assigned, that the 
boy has learned more of the art of composition without having writ- 
ten upon any set theme, than he could possibly have learned in the 
usual way.” 

But does any one who is at all acquainted with our schools, sup- 
pose that this course of elementary training is in general persistently 
carried out? If so, let the possessor of this comforting faith select 
at random twenty boys, of from fourteen to sixteen years of age, 
and ‘‘ quiz’”’ them—if he possibly can, without their knowing what 
he is about. He will find, unless the writer’s experience has been 
singularly unfortunate, that such a process of slow development is re- 
served exclusively for the mathematics and the foreign languages, 
(if, indeed, it is followed even with them), and that the average boy 
knows clearly and intelligently but little or nothing about his own 
language. Etymology and both the historical and the logical basis 
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12 For simplicity, the other classes, the “mixed”? and the “apparently 
strong’ verbs may be omitted, at least until this primary distinction is well 
understood. 
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8 This plan will be more fully developed below. 
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of English are especially neglected in school. Many a boy of six- 
teen has never thought to derive mandy from man, or to separate 
headstrong into its independent parts. That -2y means “ke, that 
-tion means the act of ; nay, that these letters in words of which they 
are the suffixes, are wholes to be thought of by themselves, except as 
syllables—no one of these things has perhaps ever entered his mind. 
Occasionally an effort will be made to teach the history of English 
in our schools, but it only too often imparts views that are as archaic 
as the facts which it seeks to explain. Witness a certain book of 
Rhetoric and Composition,"* which the booksellers say is sold by the 
thousand, but which asserts the derivation of the Irish people and 
speech from the Phoenicians, and acknowledges for the other Celtic 
tongues a similar indebtedness. Or let that Etymology speak which 
divides the languages of the civilized world into Aryan and Semitic— 
an improvement upon the composition-book, to be sure, but un- 
luckily an ignoring of the Turanian dialects which so happily illus- 
trate one mode of word-formation in English. In like manner, 
the habit of thinking closely is but seldom thoroughly trained. The 
boy is allowed monotonously to cram on one day and wacram (I 
know no better word for the parrot-like recitation) on the next. 
Consequently, though he knows his grammar-book by heart, he can 
use but little or none of it. It is all dead matter, drift-wood started 
aimlessly on a current that leads only to the wa znvia, the ocean of 
utterly unrelated atoms.” 





4“ An Advanced Course of Composition and Rhetoric, by G. P. Quacken- 
bos.” (See 33 17-21.) 

And yet this book, “A School Manual of English Etymology, by Epes 
Sargent,” is unquestionably the best book for elementary instruction that has 
ever come under the writer’s notice. Pardoning a very few such errors, it will 
be found to present most successfully the derivations of our language. It is 
the only exception I know to the remark made further on about similar works. 

16 once asked a new pupil, whose instruction had been of this illogical sort, 
to translate the first line of Virgil. He began: “ Arms, the man, and, to sing.” 
Yet he could repeat by heart the rules of Latin syntax, inflect any word, regular 
or irregular, and—better even than this—tell with amazing correctness where 
any form was “found.” Under a system of constant close thinking, he soon 
came to construe Virgil, and even to write moderately difficult sentences in 


Latin, both successfully. He never dreamed, however, that he was learning 
Logic. 
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(3) As a consequence of all this, it happens that, even when these 
subjects are taught, erroneous methods of teaching them are often 
adopted. Grammar is treated as an abstract science—-so abstract, 
in fact, as often to elude completely the grasp of the pupil. Made 
practical, on the one hand, by lessons in analysis and parsing, it is 
seldom, if ever, accompanied by lessons in synthesis, or composi- 
tion. Definition is either the substitution of synonyms, (cércudus in 
definiendo, as the old logicians call it,) e. g., justice is right, and 
right is justice; or, what is worse, perhaps, the interchange of nega- 
tives; e. g., wrong is not right. Even when no fault can be found 
with the definition, its practical value is destroyed by its not being 
used at once in composition. Exercises in composing short sent- 
ences containing the words defined used correctly in their several 
meanings, would ‘fix’’ indelibly (to use a dyer’s word) the instruc- 
tion given by the definer. Etymology is commonly restricted to 
the Latin and Greek side of our composite tongue, and neglects 
completely the Anglo-Saxon element, although, in some writers, 
this latter source of English words is represented by more 
than ninety per cent. of their entire vocabularies, and is at 
least sixty per cent. of all the words in our language.” 
Practical exercises, too, are sadly wanted in the instruction 
in this subject, and could easily be arranged to include Defi- 
nition as well as Etymology." Because this is not done, but the 
monotonous task of ‘‘ overloading” is persisted in, the English studies 
of the school course come to be uninteresting, positive inflictions 
upon both teacher and pupil. These, therefore, entrench themselves 
behind a proverb that is true for poets, but not for writers, and de- 
clare that Composition ‘‘comes by nature,” and not only needs no 
cultivation, but can not be cultivated. The English, therefore, is 
constantly neglected, or even entirely ‘hustled out of school.” Or, 
worse than this, the most conscientious efforts to teach Composition 
fail of their purpose. Strangely, too, confessions of this failure are 
most frequently heard from men who have been most successful in 
teaching other subjects, and from boys who have mastered every- 
thing else. Their one ‘‘hill of difficulty” is the Composition. In 





17 See Marsh’s Lectures on the Eng. Lang, I, pp. 118, sqq- 


18In both these respects Sargent’s Etymology excels other books. It includes 
the Anglo-Saxon derivatives, and has suggestive exercises. The latter might 
be extended so as to require composition by the pupil, 
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the words of a most earnest friend, teaching Composition is no better 
than picking up stones from one heap, only to carry them across a 
field and pile them in another. ‘‘When I am done,” he has added 
sadly, ‘‘I have only a heap of stones.”’ 

It will no doubt be asked by what plan exactly these views may 
be reduced to practice. The answer will involve, perhaps, some 
repetition, but shall be made as brief as possible. 

The average American boy does not usually enter a school of the 
grade implied in this article before he is nine years old. He is 
then able to read, make figures, write a little, and spell easy words. 
He is certainly able to understand a simple definition, and to frame 
a sentence that shall contain the word used in the meaning assigned 
to it by the definer. For example, the word defined is s¢ove, a fire- 
holder. After the word has been familiarized by an informal <‘talk,”’ 
in which the pupil shall be stimulated to think for himself about the 
definition, and even to object to it, if he thinks it unsatisfactory, a 


sentence (or more than one, perhaps,) should be constructed in 
which the word shall be correctly used. 


The sentence-writing may 
be done at home or at school, on slate or paper, but should always 


be done again upon the blackboard, during recitation, after the word 
has been fully understood and asstmz/ated (as physicians say) by the 
pupil. It will be observed, of course, that more is gained by this exer- 
cise than definition and composition. Spelling is practiced and ex- 
tended, neatness and orderly arrangement are inculcated, and a 
habit of careful thinking trained. This ‘‘ English’’ will require at 
least a year, (five lessons a week,) and the boy, therefore, be ten 
years old when he takes his next step. 

This will carry him into his Etymology, but at first only to the pre- 
fixes and suffixes. Exercises will practice him in word-formation with 
given prefixes, stems and suffixes, and in the analysis of prefix and 
suffix from words assigned for the purpose. Definition will continue, 
spelling be made more and more familiar, and a new habit, analysis, 
be cultivated. A text-book will hardly be needed, but the teacher 
will find abundant material and suggestive exercises in Sargent’s 
Manual, already alluded to. For this year, derivation may well be 
neglected, and the pupil’s attention be directed to the auxiliary 
words only as separable and significant. Three lessons a week will, 
in most cases, be enough. 


The third year—pupil’s age, eleven; recitations, three a week 
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—will be the time for beginning elementary Grammar. The 
parts of speech and the vegw/ar inflections will supply work enough 
for the English of this year, when added to review lessons in Defi- 
nition and Etymology. At every point efforts should be made to 
show the meaning of the terms employed and the origin and history 
of the words, (in the simple fashion already indicated, ) and to con- 
nect the part of speech, in all its forms, with the nature of the 
thought to be expressed. [This, of course, by the child’s Logic, 
exemplified above.] Practical exercises will require both the dis- 
tinction of words, as of this or that part of speech, and the framing 
of sentences to contain such or such a sort of word. By this means _ 
Composition will be carried further, and the previous studies re- 
viewed, since Definition and Etymology may be combined or alter- 
nated with the more strictly grammatical work. Teachers who have 
examined Morris’s Grammar, (a volume of Macmillan’s Literature 
Primers, ) will certainly agree in giving it a place in this part of the 
course. It is short, (pp. 115,) clear, historical and etymological, 
and fully in accord with the latest discoveries in English Philology. 
Here and there the opinions expressed may not agree with those 
which a given teacher has been in the habit of holding; but they 
will surely be either new views to which the study of English has 
driven the grammarian, or will concern such matters as admit of 
two equally possible explanations. One thing the teacher wil] 
always find true of such points in the book—that they are the views 
of a large majority of English philologists, or opinions held by 
most respectable individual grammarians. 

The subsequent course, (to cover three years, with not more than 
two lessons a week,) will extend and finish the school-work in Ety- 
mology and Grammar, and so complete the training in Composition 
needed for admission to college. Etymology will take up the stems 
on which our English words are formed, and then proceed to the 
sources and composite character of our language ; Grammar will 
review and extend the simpler course of the year before, and then 
include Syntax, with Analysis and Parsing ; while both will be sup- 
ported by actual exercises in definition, derivation and composition 
of words, in framing sentences to illustrate every particular of in- 
flection and syntax, regular and irregular, and in expressing thought, 
simple, complex and compound. Logic, (but still most elementary, ) 
will assist the thinking, and Philology illustrate and embellish the 
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sterner truth. The number of hours assigned and the years devoted 
to this work will seem less strange, when it is remembered that Latin 
and Greek, Mathematics, History and (perhaps) one or two more 
studies, must share with English the hours of instruction. Un- 
doubtedly, the fewer the studies the better; so that each may have 
as many recitations in a week as possible.” But the five daily hours 
must be divided, and in the last years the English studies may well 
give way—not in importance, but in frequency of recitation—to the 
newer and more difficult classics and Algebra. The error in many 
schools is in dropping them, so that the boy comes “ rusty’ into 
college. If good ground is made in the early course, Composition 
can easily be ‘‘kept up” and materially extended by two recitations 
a week. 

The text-books and exercises required in these last years deserve 
a more than a passing notice. The writer does not suppose that he 
is introducing them to his brother teachers; for they are not very 
new books. He has written this paper chiefly to call attention to a 
great defect which has been widely noticed among both boys and 
men, and to suggest a remedy for it. The remedy itself is not new. 
It was used in some schools years ago, but has too much fallen into 
disuse. But, as it is simply a course of study for which the books 
under review provide ample means, it seemed best to approach the 
subject through them. For this reason, the review of these particular 
books is not (it is hoped) an arrogant direction to gentlemen whose 
- experience has been (in many cases) vastly greater than the writer’s, 
and with whom the latter would gladly be compared in scholarship, 
but an attempt to advance ends which both they and he have warmly 
at heart. If this writing secure anywhere a more systematic use of 
these or equivalent text-books, it will have achieved its purpose. 

Of Sargent’s Etymology, something has already been said. It is 
presented here as the preferable school-book:on its subject, both for 
the reasons already stated, and for the further reason, that it alone, 
of all the books of its kind examined, sets forth the relations of 
English to its kindred tongues, classifies the sources whence our com- 
posite vocabulary is derived, and makes the study practical for the 





19 And, in the opinion of many of our most experienced teachers, for an- 
other and better reason also. The more the mind is concentrated in study, the 
greater the mental discipline, 
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purposes of composition, by exercises which a judicious teacher can 
easily extend and vary, so as to secure the interest of the boy-writer. 
Day’s Art of English Compositign, or Grammatical Synthesis, as 
Prof. Day” himself calls it, isa successful reference of every fact and 
principle of Grammar to the laws of thought as indissolubly con- 
nected with speech. Written from the logical side of language, it 
does not neglect the historical view, and is withal not a difficult 
book. Every chapter is supplied with copious exercises, both oral 
and written, both analytic and synthetic—exercises which of them- 
selves supply composition enough for the cleverest boys at school. 
They are entirely compatible, however, with the usual composition, 
which requires more inventive power than the exercises, and would 
be well supplemented by a monthly exercise in writing on a set theme. 
As compared, however, with the usual system of restricting composi- 
tion to the latter work, they are infinitely more certain to promote 
the end in view. They are systematic, progressive, and require 
close thought. As a discipline for really strong, thought-full, effec- 
tive writing, they are (perhaps) not to be surpassed. The whole 
work, indeed, strikes a deadly blow at ‘fine writing,’’ being in- 
spired (apparently) by a saying of Daniel Webster’s, which Prof. 
_ Day seems fond of quoting: ”—* All true power in writing is in 
the idea, not in the style;’’ and by the motto of its title-page :— 
Coleridge’s saying, ‘He who thinks loosely, will write loosely.’’ 
With some points in Prof. Day’s discussion of our grammatical 
system, however, most teachers and students of English will find 
fault. For example, he utterly disallows a Subjunctive Mood in 
English, contending that English grammarians have been too much 
influenced by their studies of Latin. The usual subjunctives he in- 
cludes under the Potential Mood, and (as if by way of compensa- 
tion) makes a new mood, the Necessary, to include all verbs with the 
auxiliary must. The Infinitive, (in accordance with the tendency 
of modern thought,) he calls a noun, and the Participle he treats as 
either an adjective ora gerund. The exact nature of the copula, too, 
and the fundamental use of the verb, will both, perhaps, challenge 
opposition ; but neither these departures from usage, nor the seem- 
ingly greater one in the case of the moods, injures the book for com- 





20 H.N. Day, formerly professor in Western Reserve College. 


21 See his * Rhetorical Praxis,” Preface; and “ Art of Discourse,” page 40. 
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position-purposes. Prof. Day’s views can easily be corrected by 
any teacher to suit his own opinions: the book will still retain its 
chief value. The curious reader may compare Prof. Day’s treatment 
of the participle and infinitive with Mr. Earle’s handling of them in 
his ‘‘Philology of the English Tongue.”” The thoughtful reader 
will wonder that one who has dared to be ‘‘a heretic,’’ should not 
have ventured further and sought to do for the English Subjunctive 
as great an act of kindness as Prof. W. W. Goodwin has done for the 
Greek Conditional Sentences and Relative Clauses—vvz., to place them 
upon a basis at once simple, clear, and practical. 

In conclusion, we must look at one more book, which can not but 
prove of value to boys preparing for college, although it will be ab- 
solutely indispensable for those boys only who are looking forward 
to active life at an age too early to allow them to go to college. 
English Lessons for English People ‘‘is not intended to supply the 
place of an English Grammar,” *” but addresses itself ‘‘to those who, 
having already a familiar knowledge of English, need help to write 
it with taste and exactness.” ‘Aiming at practical utility, the book 
deals only with those difficulties which”’ its authors ‘‘ have found to 
be most common and most serious.’’ Its divisions are Vocabulary, 

, Diction, Metre, Hints on Selection and Arrangement, and an Ap- 
pendix which alludes to certain familiar errors in Reasoning, besides 
giving a Table of Consonants and ten pages of Questions and Re- 
ferences to Exercises. ‘To review this book fully would necessitate 
a transcribing of the whole table of contents. Every paragraph, or 
group of paragraphs, treats in wonderful detail a subject of the first 
importance to every writer. Synonyms, Anonyms, Hybrids, Con- 
sonant-Changes, (Grimm’s Law,) and changes of Meaning in Deri- 
vation ; the Diction of Poetry and of Prose, Styles of Poetry, Speech 
vs Prose, Slang, ‘‘ Fine Writing,” ‘‘Patch-Work,”’ Tautology, Simile 
and Metaphor; Rhythm, Metre, Accent, Rhyme, Pause, Allitera- 
tion, and the kinds of Metres; Selection as opposed to Scientific 
Completeness, Argument, Arrangement, Plots, and Incidents in a 
Plot; the Sources of Knowledge, Sources of Error, Induction, De- 
duction, Analogy, Various Forms of the Fallacy, Certainty and 
Probability :__these are but a handful of the important topics that 
are treated in the three hundred duodecimo pages of this valuable 
little book. Some of these topics will have been handled by the 


2 The Art of Composition, on the contrary, is just so intended. 
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pupil in following out the course proposed in this paper, and some of 
them generally constitute a part of the-college-courses ‘n Rhetoric 
and Logic; but even to the boy who is to have the higher educa- 
tion, this simple preparatory course will not be valueless, while to 
his less fortunate companion who must early become a worker, it 
will prove of almost inestimable benefit. The views expressed upon 
all the subjects alluded to are sound ; the style of the writing is clear 
and pointed ; and the illustrations, examples and exercises, all abun- 
dant. The book has another sphere of usefulness among those who 
have reached adult life without the opportunities for culture in this 
particular; but of this it is hardly in place to speak here. Teachers 
of all higher-grade schools will find the book a wonderful compen- 
dium of language-lore, and a faithful assistant in training their pupils 
to write ‘‘ good English.” ; 

[A second paper will examine the usual course of study pursued 
in college. Jno. G. R. McE troy. 





NEW BOOKS. 


GIORNALE DEL MusEo D’INSTRUZIONE E DI EpuCAZIONE. Rome, 

1875. Nov. No.1. Dec. No. 2. 

R. Museo D’IstRuzIONE E Di Epucazione. Roma, Collegio Ro- 

mana, No. 216. 

We-have received through Miss Annie Brewster, the well-known 
newspaper correspondent, a native of Philadelphia, living in Rome, 
these papers published in the interests of popular education. The 
editor of the Journal, Professor G. Dalla Vedova, desires to exchange 
his Journal with American educational journals, and to receive 
copies of all essays upon practical school work, both for actual 
use and to add to the growing library of his institute. The Italian 
Minister of Education, Bonghi, has done all in his power to forward 
the successful establishment of what may best be likened to a 
Teachers’ Institute, strengthened and supplemented by the influence 
and support of the government. It is to make a scientific study of 
all that relates to the pedagogic art, so as to enable the school system 
of Italy to advance by strides as rapid as those of countries like our 
own, where universal popular education has so long been the corner- 
stone of all our national growth. We invite the attention of our 
contemporaries to this opportunity of spreading abroad a knowledge 
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of what is doing at home in the matter of public schools. The 
Bureau of Education at Washington will forward all books, papers, 
maps, etc., addressed to Professor Dalla Vedova, R. Museum of In- 
struction and Education, Rome, and we trust that every publisher 
of school books will send his contribution from America to Rome. 


Guipo anp Lita. A Tale of the Riviera. By the Right Hon. the 
Marquis of Lorne. With illustrations. New York: Macmillan 
& Co. 1875. 


To the great body of Americans who think that they who dwell 
in kings’ houses neither can excel nor wish to excel in any other 
career, it will be a surprise to learn that the Marquis of Lorne has 
published a poem, with illustrations said to be by the Princess 
Louise. It is quite true and singularly true that royal composition 
of any kind is as rare as the roc’s egg, and we should have been 
genuinely and agreeably surprised if even a bad poem had come. 
from one of the reigning family. Certainly none ought better 
than this selected class to entertain or instruct the people, and 
we suspect that the rarity of such an effort is due to unwilling- 
ness on the part of the purple to handle tools with which com- 
moners may be more skillful, or to submit its work to the criticism 
of the general. But the son-in-law of the Queen is the son of a 
very learned and practical father, himself a distinguished author; and 
it is not remarkable, therefore, that he should be eager to take a 
place among the literary men by whom he has always been sur- 
rounded. 

We shall tell the story of the poem, with occasional quotations 
from it, so that the reader may have, with the plot, some idea of its 
merits. The severe old Knight of Orles has alone, of all his neigh- 
bors, escaped even the attacks of the Saracens, who have over-run 
all the rest of the Riviera, that part of the Mediterranean coast of 
which Genoa is the centre. 


‘‘The elder knight, whose fierce and haughty mien 

In his firm stride and on his brow was seen, 

Was grizzled, swarthy, and his forehead worn 

By scars of fight and time not lightly borne ; 

For the dimmed eye that gazed deep-sunk beneath, 

Showed that the spirit’s blade had worn its sheath ; 

And that full soon the years must have an end 

In which, on friend or foe, that glance should bend.” 

p- 9, 16-23. 
On the other hand his son Guido has just arrived at manhood, 

more versed in hunting than in war’s alarm, and far more inter- 
ested in the arrangement of his dress than in the careful military 
routine of his father’s life. During a storm they take refuge together 
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in a fisher’s hut, and Guido is entranced by the beauty of Lita, the 
fisherman’s daughter. 


‘‘Ah! who can tell if noblest impulse lies 
Within the magic of the meeting eyes ; 
Or, if the ruin of a life be where 
The light falls softest on some golden hair?” 

p. 19, 8-12. 
We will be pardoned for traveling out of the record a little, to 
give our readers four very pretty lines out of a not otherwise excellent 
description of the moon. 


‘*Or looks serenely down, when calms display 
Her image multiplied in long array, 
And o’er the waters, manacled in sleep 
Casts her white arm, as mistress of the deep.” 
p- 20, 8-12. 





Good fortune has saved Guido the trouble of making a man of 
himself, and it is worth while to see what the Right Hon. author 
thinks upon this point. 


‘‘What is possession of high place or state, 
To him who, mocked by a pursuing fate, 
E’en in his genius finds a dangerous bar 
To turn his steps from Fortune’s trembling star? 
The finer temper that should make him rise 
To be the leader in some great emprise; 
To point the path, though mountains interpose, 
To days of glory that no night may close; 
May warp to tame fastidiousness, and wake 
Loathing of tools he might have used to make 
His phantom fancy change to sober truth.” 
Pp. 24, 10-22. 


Guido cannot rest till he meets Lita; and when he does intercept 
her on her way to her father’s hut, their converse is— 


‘«« And questioned, ‘ Whither went she?’ ‘To prepare 
For those who thro’ the day have labored, where 
Yon path does lead.’ ‘Come they soon to thee ?’ 
‘“Jea, if they get enough from out the sea.’ 

‘ Thou canst give them all for which they care ?” 

‘ Nay, sir, you know how humble is our fare.’ 

‘To me it seems a feast for any prince.’ 

‘Our pride, indeed, has risen higher since 

Your gracious father said that he was pleased.’ 
‘And wilt thou not believe that I was seized 
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With gratitude to her who, like the sun, 

Shone, when the storm dominion would have won ?’ 

‘Oh! sir, you flatter me,’ she said, and then, 

‘But I must onward, or my father’s men 

Will find naught ready. Sir, I must begone.’ 

‘Nay, have my words so little favor won, 

Thou wilt not offer me again some food ?” 

‘If you desire it. ”I'would indeed be rude 

And ’gainst my father’s wish to close our door.” 

‘It is but for a moment, and the store 

Of thy sweet grace is all I now implore.’ ”’ 

Pp. 30, 4-26. 
This is the namby-pamby pastoral, or the genteel air of St. James. 

A little more of it would have ruined the book. Before the visit is 
over he tries to take the little fisher maiden’s hand, and her conduct 
is admirably described. 


«« She shrank away from him— if not with fear, 
Yet with a start, as timid as the deer 
Who first has seen the long accustomed food 
Offered by strangers, and in doubtful mood 
Retires, distrustful for a space, to gaze 
If it spy danger in their novel ways.” 
p- 30, 20 to end. 


But Guido is selfish; the wooing is too easy, and he is in danger of 
thinking the game beneath his mark. 


‘‘He looked upon her beauty and admired; 
He drank therein of joy as he desired; 
But while he stooped, his wishes to fulfil, 
Himself he saw, and self was master still. 
His pride untutored, and by time unbent, 
Saw in her silence only her consent; 
Read in her blushes consciousness alone, 
The sign of feeling he might make his own; 
Believed, (and half of what he thought was truth,) 
That victory waited on his brilliant youth; 
And with no shame there passed before his view 
That poorest triumph man can e’er pursue— 
The careless conquest of affections true 
That woman gives, not knowing she may rue !”’ 
pp. 34 and 35. 
At this juncture the Saracen commander, E]! Sirad, determines to 
capture Orles byatrick. His fleet swoops into the harbor, seizes all 
the villagers, Lita among the number, and puts to sea after letting 
some of the prisoners escape to spread the rumor that the Saracens 
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have sailed for Africa. This has the desired effect of drawing all the 
fighting men of Orles into the fleet in pursuit. Guido, distracted by 
the loss of Lita, takes command. Under cover of the night the 
Saracen lands his prisoners and returns to the harbor, and reinforces 
El Sirad in a terrible assault upon Orles. El Sirad, enamored of 
Lita, sends her to one of his own tents, and a very stilted verse de- 
scribes her exhausted slumber. 


‘Time slowly passed; another evening came, 
And still she lay, o’ercome by him they name 
Restorer.” 
p- 61, 19-22. 


‘«Nature’s sweet restorer,’’ we presume, ‘‘ balmy sleep.” 

By the assistance of one of the Turk’s wives, she escapes to Orles 
in the darkness and advises the Knight of the intended attack. The 
old man, with every human being in the castle rallied to his aid, 
makes a splendid defence, and is struck down just as Guido and his 
fleet return to make the victory complete. ‘Fhe rest is as usual. 

The moral of the poem is the turning of an irresolute, foppish man, 
by his love for a fisherman’s daughter, into a famous warrior. We 
cannot help thinking of the author as we read his poem, and hoping 
that his muse will develop into bolder and stronger flights. What 
he has done shows ambition, courage, industry and cultivation, 
though it lacks life and vigor. 


HEALTH AND EpucaTion. By the Rev. Charles Kinsgley. Pp. 411, 

12 mo. New York: Appletons, 1874 
LectTuREs DELIVERED IN AMERICA, in 1874, by Charles Kingsley, Pp. 

149. t2mo. Philadelphia: Jos. H. Coates & Co. 

These two volumes have all the freshness of treatment and variety 
of matter, which characterize earlier collections of their author’s. 
miscellaneous writings. As the title of the first indicates, the papers 
which it contains are occupied partly with his favorite topic of an 
ideal physical culture of the race, partly with the still larger inter- 
est of intellectual training, for which he, as usual, advocates the 
study of natural history as wholesome, useful and edifying. The 
book closes with three biographical sketches—Buchanan, Rondelet 
and Vesalius—of which the first is the most interesting and the last 
the most curious. Dr. Draper might find in it a chapter of the 
‘¢ Conflict between Science and Religion,” not in the least like those 
which he recently collected for his party pamphlet. 

To most American readers the second volume is already known 
either in part or as a whole. There is therefore little to be said 
here about these Lectures; the bare mention of their names—West- 
minster Abbey, The Stage as it Once Was, The First Discovery of 
America, The Servant of the Lord, and Ancient Civilization—will 
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awaken pleasing memories in all who heard them. We cannot read 
a page of ‘‘ Westminster Abbey’? without hearing once more the 
tones in which it was spoken—the rough west-country burr, the accent 
of Devonshire, mingling with the slightly drawling utterance common 
to the cultivated classes of England. Nor shall we ever forget the 
evidence of disappointment with which this representative of the 
least oratorical of nations was heard by audiences who were accus- 
tomed toa far more effective and natural, as well as more polished 
delivery of speeches by our very politicians. But if we look from 
the manner of the orator to the matter and the spirit of these spoken 
words, all unfavorable comparisons are hushed. Here was a man 
who, like Milton, combined a passionate love of liberty with a pas- 
sionate love of beauty, and interfused through both the highest and 
noblest Christian principles of right and truth. He had the conser- 
vative affection for the past; he had the boldest hopes for the future 
—and neither was a mere idle sentiment that ended in bare aspira- 
tions and feeling, for both were springs of life-long, energetic acti- 
vity for the promotion of every good cause. He had his faults; he 
made great mistakes. But he was every inch a man, and in these 
few pages of his utterances to the American people there is the 
breath of the life that burned in the heart of ‘‘ Parson Lot.” 

We notice a fewerrors in printing. On page 104 Zarathustra, 
instead of being given as the true form of Zoroaster, is turned into 
‘the spirit of evil.” On page 114, Persians should be JZedes. 
Otherwise, the book is well got up. 


Tue Nature oF Licut, with a General Account of Physical Optics. 
By Dr. Eugene Lommel, Professor of Physics in the University 
of Erlangen. International Scientific Series. Vol. XVIII. Price 
$2.00. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1876. 

The Preface to Dr. Lommel’s work is so brief and pertinent, that 
we give it nearly in full. 

‘«The object is to give an answer to the question, What is the Na- 
ture of Light? 

‘In the first fourteen chapters the Laws of Reflexion, Refraction, 
Dispersion and Absorption of Light are demonstrated by experiment 
without reference to any theory of the Nature of Light. This comes 
forward prominently in the fifteenth chapter, and the conclusion 
arrived at being in favor of the undulatory theory, it is shown that 
this theory is not only in a¢cordance with all the facts hitherto 
known, but also affords the most satisfactory explanation of the phe- 
nomena of double Refraction and Polarization, both of which receive 
subsequent consideration. 

‘Mathematical reasonings are wholly omitted in the text; where 
these are required or appear to be desirable for the more thorough 
and complete knowledge of the phenomena described, they are 
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given in the most elementary form, and are added as an appendix 
to the chapters. 

‘‘Numerous wood-cuts are introduced, many of which are taken 
from the Atlas of Physics of Johann Miiller; the majority, however, 
are new, as is also a chromo-lithographic plate of spectra.” 

The object is satisfactorily accomplished, the illustrations and 
typography are admirable, and the growing interest in modern opti- 
cal investigations will doubtless give the work a wide circulation. 

No book, however, is perfect, and this little volume might be 
improved by a better recognition of the work of American students, 
and by a fuller index. It is hardly to be expected that the recent 
identification of the velocity of light with the limiting velocity 
between gravitating association and dissociation in the solar system, 
should yet have attracted much attention abroad, but there seems no 
good reason for overlooking the earlier similar identification, by 
Weber, Kohlrausch, and Maxwell, of the velocity of light as the con- 
necting link between the Electrostatic and the Electro-magnetic 
units. Alter’s description of metallic spectra, in Silliman’s Journal 
for 1854, and the investigations of Draper, Rood, Rutherfurd, and 
Morton, should also have been noticed. 

Prof. C. A. Young is the only American investigator mentioned, 
and even his name is omitted in the Index. Others, who are quoted 
in the text, but without index reference, are Arago, Bertholinus, 
Brewster, Cauchy, Crookes, Fraunhofer, Hittorf, Janssen, Ketteler, 
Kirchoff, Lockyer, Pliicker, Reich, Richter, Snellius, Thalen, H. 
Vogel, Wollaston, and Wiillner. 
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